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The Power Age of Library Materials 


By Carter 
HE recent term “power age’’ fittingly 
describes the present era. Since 1900 


there has been a tremendous increase in the 
non-muscular power generated or harnessed 
by machines. This increase has brought 
problems so unprecedented that our ablest 
leaders confess uncertainty as to their final 
solution. The strikingly similar increase in 
the energy available through printed mate- 
rials has hurled us into a library power age 
with corresponding grave problems. 

The library power age is more important 
than the mechanical one, in two respects. 
First, the machine power age is able to con- 
tinue only by using library materials such 
as statements of theory, information, rec- 
ords, formulae, and blue-prints. All Lon- 
don’s industrial machines may be scrapped 
by German bombs. But as long as the 
British have somewhere the proper library 
materials or access to them in other coun- 
tries, Englishmen will be in a position to 
re-establish London’s machine power after 
the war ends. 

Second, a given unit of library power can 
be put to work repeatedly; a unit of me- 
chanical energy, once used for production, 
is gone. Specifically, the power of an idea, 
information, or directions for doing some- 
thing, once in print can produce over and 
over for different people as long as the 
pertinent pages are properly preserved and 
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accessible. Also, this production can go on in 
all centers having copies. Still more, through 
libraries, the tremendous power of the ideas 
of Plato, St. Paul, Shakespeare, and Emerson, 
is as available as the powerful ideas of the 
living John Dewey. 


Invention and Progress 


In library use, as in the physical area, the 
ablest individuals or groups have always 
sought to utilize better any energy they had 
and to increase their power. Such advances 
have come from inventing, improving, or 
discarding tools, machines, and various 
sources of energy. For physical power, a 
good example of this evolution is the screw- 
driver. The common, old-fashioned form of 
this tool requires a strong hand to which it 
soon gives a blister or callous. The ratchet 
form with the handle going back and forth 
for part of a turn, requires just as much 
force for the same work. The brace-and-bit 
type requires much less muscular force. The 
Yankee ratchet kind for small screws takes 
little muscular force, only pushing on a 
spring geared to turn the blade, and gains 
in speed. Today’s fast electric screwdriver 
needs from the operator only the strength 
to hold it in place, electricity doing all the 
work of turning the screw. In none of these 
forms except the first, is the hand likely to 
become blistered or calloused. 

For the similar library evolution, the 
earliest known libraries consisted of baked 
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clay tablets. Next came papyrus rolls, as 
inconvenient as a modern student's reading 
notes written on both sides of the paper. 
Books paged in the present form came into 
fashion about 2000 years ago. Less than 
500 years back it was often impossible to 
tell from the book itself where or by whom 
it was issued, or the date of publication. 
All three of these and similar items appear 
at the front of every modern book, as a 
matter of course. Lastly are two recent in- 
ventions available in large libraries. One 
reproduces a whole book or a newspaper in 
a small roll of film. Each page in the orig- 
inal book requires a film segment so tiny 
that two million film pages fill only one 
cubic foot. The other invention reproduces 
many of the original printed pages in micro- 
scopic size on a single page of an ordinary 
leaflet. A few leaflet pages thus suffice to 
reproduce what was originally a large book. 
To magnify the microscopic forms to easy- 
reading size, one uses a special projecting 
machine. 

As regards what is old or out-moded, 
industry and libraries are alike in some 
respects and differ markedly in others. Both 
industrial and library leaders tend to scrap 
the least efficient tools, machines, and meth- 
ods of production; to invent more effec- 
tive forms of all three items; and to use 
better sources of energy. But in both fields, 
primitive tools and processes will long be 
used in some working units. Thus all forms 
of the screwdriver in the previous illustra- 
tion are in actual use today. Much the same 
situation obtains in libraries for the book 
pages previously instanced. Cards for li- 
brary cataloging purposes, used in France 
around 1750 and in England as early as 
1852, are now universal in America. The 
British Museum and the French Biblio- 
théque Nationale, however, still use a printed 
catalog with inserted blank pages for addi- 
tions. In industry, obsolete tools and. ma- 
chines often shortly find their way to the 
junk yard and museum. But in libraries, 
research in certain lines is impossible unless 
old materials and documents are preserved, 
preferably with copies in several places. The 
documents for the history of a given com- 
munity, county, or state, for example, are 
expected to be preserved in some library 
within the area’s limits, and ultimately to 
be made accessible. 
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Changing Purpose of Library 


One of the most significant things in the 
history of library development is the chang- 
ing view of a library’s purpose. Until fairly 
recently, a library was often regarded as a 
kind of bank, the librarian’s job being to 
keep all materials safe under lock and key. 
Safety was assured if there was as little use 
of the materials as possible and if taking 
them out was reduced to a minimum. Un- 
organized and inaccessible materials would 
be safe, for if the librarian could not locate 
them on demand, no user could hope to do 
so. Use and borrowing would be discour- 
aged by setting up an elaborate ritual for 
taking out a book and by sharply limiting 
the hours the library was open. Unfortu- 
nately, some present librarians are unable to 
abandon the old view sufficiently to give 
modern library service. They are the: type 
that carefully file materials in bookcases with 
solid doors or in closed boxes, to keep out 
dust. To get hold of the items, one must 
employ much the same procedure as in going 
into his bureau drawer for winter clothing 
that was tied up in moth balls and paper. 

In time, many librarians and _ users 
achieved the view that library materials 
ought primarily to be used, not merely 
ee To this change in view, a num- 

r of factors contributed. The increasing 
flood of printed items and documents made 
it easy to increase the holdings of libraries 
of all sizes. As illiteracy was reduced and 
able librarians developed and began to pro- 
mote libraries, the number of library users 
everywhere increased greatly. These and 
similar developments necessitated fool-proof 
systems of classifying, shelving, cataloging, 
letting out and taking back books and other 
items. These systems had to be complete 
and intricate enough to handle the library 
staff's problems, fast enough to serve users 
acceptably, but sufficiently simple so that 
users could do some of the preliminary work 
in asking for books. 

The most widely used cataloging system, 
the Dewey Decimal one, takes its name from 
its originator and its decimal symbols. The 
best known scheme for marking books for 
easy shelving within their Dewey classifica- 
tions is the Cutter system. Both systems, 
although essentially simple in theory, are 
far from generally understood by library 
users. In a large library using both sys- 
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tems, if the work is well done, a user can 
go to the card catalog and take off the call 
number for a particular book, safe in the 
knowledge that no other book in the library 
can possibly have that call number. Smaller 
libraries do not run the classification down 
to the finest possible divisions in the Dewey 
System, and they may use only the first letter 
in the author’s surname instead of the very 
exact alphabetizing of the Cutter System. 
This does not give the precision that the 
full systems would afford. But for most 
small libraries, as evidenced by state depart- 
ment library handbooks, the abbreviations 
are satisfactory. In library cataloging, as in 
many other fields, it does not pay to use a 
cannon to kill a gnat. 

Like industrial plants, libraries can avoid 
error, waste, and delay only by running on 
sensible schedules, systematizing the work, 
synchronizing procedures, and securing ef- 
fective cooperation of users. Concretely, tie- 
ups in getting a book purchased, cataloged, 
and ready for use, mean delay in its circu- 
lation, perhaps at the very time such materials 
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are most urgently needed by important users. 
Take the situation observed two years ago 
this fall by the writer, in a medium-sized 
school priding itself on its progressiveness, 
especially on current problems in social 
studies. The librarian had purchased several 
copies of that year’s World Almanac, about 
the best convenient source for statistics 
needed in discussing the approaching elec- 
tion intelligently. But these copies, nearly 
ten months after publication and only a 
short time before the election, were still in 
her office, not ready for use. There were 
scores of other books also waiting to be put 
in shape for users. Library users can tie up 
the service of any library by not getting call 
numbers accurately; by not returning bor- 
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rowed books when due; by failing to follow 
the library's directions for replacing open- 
shelf books; by cutting, marking, or other- 
wise mutilating pages and the like. 


Workers Versus Machines 


The remarkable change through the ages 
in the relation of human beings to their 
tools and machines, is always interesting. 
Till about two hundred years ago, the hand 
worker was pretty much master of his tools 
and decided where they would be located 
and when and how he would use them. 
Even in the early days of the factory system, 
the operations were often farmed out to in- 
dividuals who worked in their homes and 
owned the necessary tools. Gradually, the 
factory in a sense became the worker's tool 
or machine, and he had to live with his 
family close to it, no matter how unwhole- 
some the living conditions. The owners of 
the factory decided when he should work, 
how long, and at what hours of the twenty- 
four in a day. They constantly displaced 
him by installations requiring fewer oper- 
ators or by machines he was not fitted to 
run. All such changes only augment the 
dominance of the machine and its owner 
over the lives of the workers. The question 
frequently occurs to thoughtful observers: 
Are men now masters or slaves of their 
machines ? 

Much the same change has come in the 
relation of library users to their tools and 
machines. If books be considered the user’s 
tools, his tools a‘« far superior to those of 
some decades back. Modern books have bet- 
ter print, tables of contents, and indexes. 
They are better labeled and cataloged than 
were the old books. Tremendously increased 
holdings and new or greatly improved in- 
dexes, as well as catalogs and reference 
books that are much the same as indexes, 
have made the present situation in large li- 
braries closely parallel that in the gigantic 
plants of industry. Small libraries have bet- 
ter lists of selected books from which to 
choose. However, small school libraries 
have much greater difficulty in selecting 
materials than formerly because there are 
sO many more good items to consider, espe- 
cially pamphlets and teaching-unit offerings. 
The cataloging difficulties of educational li- 
braries are increasing with the tendency to 
make the library the center of instruction at 
all levels. Many of the small-school librar- 
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ians or teacher-librarians have not had suffi- 
cient special training for meeting the de- 
mands in their situation. Such developments 
make another question frequently occur to 
the thoughtful observer: Are the librarians 
and users running the library or are the 
libraries running them? Fortunately, just 
as im industry, certain counter library de- 
velopments leave us more than the bare 
alternative given in this question. 

Two inventions have tended to prevent 
all industry from being concentrated in a 
few hundred large plants and so have de- 
creased domination of workers by machines. 
These inventions are the electric motor and 
the transmission of electric power for long 
distances. The advantages of both inven- 
tions hold in factories in small communities 
throughout a state or region just as much 
as in large industrial plants near great cities. 

Too great library centralization has been 
prevented by three inventions and the nature 
of a community's library needs. The inven- 
tions, all of which are used by large li- 
braries, are departmentalization, branch li- 
braries, and lending at a distance. Only the 
third of these inventions is of special interest 
to those concerned with small or medium 
sized libraries. 


Lending at a Distance 


Library lending at a distance corresponds 
to industry’s transmission of electric current 
to motors in small plants, in some cases, 
hundreds of miles away. This lending has 
had a great development in recent years. 
For research work, it is between libraries, 
not between an individual borrower and a 
library. It has been splendidly developed by 
some state libraries, some state education 
department libraries, some university exten- 
sion divisions for special-type materials, and 
some county libraries. The rural traveling 
library is an excellent illustration. The finest 
organization for such lending provides for 
loans, not only to local libraries and groups, 
but also to sick persons, other shut-ins, stu- 
dents, and any individual who would make 
good use of the books lent. A fine, perhaps 
unintentional, tribute to such services ap- 
peared in a recent Saturday Evening Post 
article about the Chrysler Corporation’s club 
for sons of employees. The collection of 
tools to be lent to the boys was actually 
called ‘‘a library of tools.” 
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BROWSING 


While long-distance lending by a large 
library is excellent for supplementing local 
library facilities in communities and schools 
elsewhere, it is at best very slow. It cannot 
possibly meet all local needs for library 
materials. Each community or neighborhood 
needs some library collection of its own just 
as it needs its own doctor, auto mechanic, 
store, or bank. The collection may be pub- 
lic, school, or a combination of both, the 
essential being that it is in the community. 
Each school needs its own collection because 
it is a special institution in the community, 
no more able to perform its specific service 
without enough of the right library mate- 
rials than a worker in any of the other four 
lines could do his work without the right 
tools, equipment, and material. 


Changin g Qualifications 
of Workers 
The qualifications needed by a factory 


worker have varied through the ages accord- 
ing to the specialization of work and the 
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complexity of tools and machines used. 
Xenophon, nearly four hundred years before 
Christ, observed that some sandal workers 
were exclusively cutters and others restricted 
to sewing. The modern counterpart is the 
man who for twenty years did nothing but 
adjust Nut 792 in his factory’s product. 
Contrast a Norwegian shoemaker of several 
hundred years ago. From the Oslo Museum's 
exhibit of tools of that date, he had to know 
how to use over a hundred tools and how to 
make many of them. Increasing mechaniza- 
tion of large industrial plants requires oper- 
ators who are keener mentally, capable of 
much more concentrated attention, more re- 
sourceful, quicker on crucial decisions and 
in better physical and nervous condition, 
than the worker on Nut 792 ever needed to 
be. The work of many an operator in a 
large mechanized plant or airplane of today 
is about as follows: He reads long series 
of indicator instruments. He thinks what 
the varying relationships between the read- 
ings signify. On the basis of his own judg- 
ment and of a chart showing scientifically 
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determined rules, he makes delicate adjust- 
ments by push buttons. Such an operator 
suffers a marked drop in efficiency after a 
few hours, so cannot work long hours per 
day or week. The same man, if necessary, 
could cultivate crops with horses or adjust 
Nut 792 for twelve or fourteen hours a day 
and be about as efficient in the last hour as 
in the first. 

Librarians and library users today also 
frequently need different —— than 
in the years when the library was but a 
small collection of privately owned volumes. 
Then a librarian was, as the simplest dic- 
tionary definition gives it, “one in charge 
of a library.” In small libraries outside the 
current of modern life this definition still 
holds. But with the increased importance of 
the library as a center of learning in a com- 
munity or school, and with the development 
of specialized and improved materials and 
tools, a different type of person is required 
for successful librarianship, no matter what 
the size of the library. Like the operator in 
the modern industrial plant, today’s librarian 
is at the controls; successful production is in 
her hands. She needs far keener mental 
ability and greater resourcefulness, energy, 
and enthusiasm, than did the librarian whose 
job was merely “preservation’’ of books. 

The control of the library power expected 
of a librarian really serving her school or 
community is both gratifying and amazing. 
For example, it is taken for granted that she 
will make good selections of books published 
before the current year. Such selection is 
not difficult when she has the help of a state 
department list or the Standard Catalog 
Series of The Wilson Company. But her 

atrons also count on her knowing about 
ks too recent to be in such lists and 
about forthcoming publications. Unlike the 
librarians of old, she is expected to know 
what is inside many books. She will be 
asked whether a given social studies book 
is ‘‘safe’’ for students to read. Parents will 
expect her to know whether a current best 
seller is “good”’ for their sons and daughters. 
Many patrons of all ages will count on her 
recommending books for their particular in- 
terests because she knows what is in the 
publications. Her cataloging must be up to 
date so that all materials on a topic can be 
quickly located. Her new purchases are ex- 
pected to be made available speedily. Her 
shelving, charging, and returning systems 
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must be as simple as possible and yet fast 
on producing results. Much of such work 
requires speed, accuracy, and the ability to 
stay with a monotonous job till it is done 
right. At the same time, the reference side 
of her work requires her to be highly re- 
sourceful, persistent, inquiring, and patient 
for smilingly answering vague or idle in- 
quiries, or the same question for the nth 
time. 


Changing Qualifications 
of Users 


Such changes in library operation require 
of the user different knowledges and pro- 
cedures than formerly. Selecting materials 
on the basis of which ones will give him 
the best results in the shortest time, becomes 
more difficult as the years go by and the 
library's holdings increase. Only a library's 
card catalog shows its book holdings on a 
given topic. Its open shelves or stack shelves 
will at any given time show only the least 
useful books on a topic, the most useful 
ones of course being in the hands of readers. 
This fact is overlooked by many users and 
by too many librarians. Consequently, ability 
to use the card catalog intelligently is now 
something the user should have. As librar- 
ians of small collections have a very hard 
time to keep up with their work, the more 
a user of such libraries knows how to pro- 
ceed for himself, the more he will get out of 
the library materials he uses. Small libraries 
do not have the materials by highly special- 
ized topics. The user of such a library must 
therefore learn to think where his materials 
will be found under larger topics in general 
reference books, special general treatments, 
and the like. He has much the same prob- 
lem as that of a wood worker possessing 
only a knife and one or two other tools. The 
user of a large library is like the wood 
worker who has a large assortment of tools, 
special machines, and power machinery. The 
small-library user can turn out good work, 
but it takes longer and he must exercise 
more ingenuity and resourcefulness and ex- 
pend more energy himself, than would be 
necessary in a large library. 

Industry has machines that can do some 
things better than human workers. Examples 
are contrivances for counting or sorting 
materials, detecting flaws in products, and 
starting mechanisms. Some of these ma- 
chines are more reliable than persons; others 
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can ‘‘see’’ or “hear” better than human eyes 
and ears. A good example is the dial tele- 
phone. Another is an automatic contrivance 
of the kind that starts your furnace in the 
morning. Flaw-detecting and mechanism- 
starting are now often done by some kind 
of “electric eye’’ which operates when its 
invisible ray is interrupted, as by a person 
approaching a door. Such a device is at 
each outside door of the waiting room in the 
great New York station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. For years it has opened that door 
more hours a day than could several men. 
This “eye’’ does not require rest or time off 
for meals. It never forgets because of absent- 
mindedness, visiting someone else, or slip- 
ping off to earn a tip. 

Similarly, libraries have facilities for doing 
some things that people alone can never 
hope to do. Library records and materials 
do not change of themselves. They never 
forget. They spell authors’ names or give 
titles, publication dates, facts, and quota- 
tions with an accuracy impossible for human 
memory unaided. Have you never noticed 


how many bets are decided by going to li- 
brary materials for the correct answer? Say 
you wish a bibliography with certain specifi- 
cations on a particular topic. If you know 
about the right indexes and how to use them, 
five minutes in a good library are enough to 
give you choice of several bibliographies, 
each one better than you could get up by 
yourself in five days or possibly five weeks. 
Should you wish to bring up to date the 
bibliography thus selected, other indexes will 
enable you to do this in a tiny fraction of 
the time required without them. Suppose 
you desire an effective quotation for a point 
in an address or article. If you know how 
to use quotation books available in almost 
every library, a few minutes with them will 
give you a much better saying on the point 
than you could possibly recall yourself. 

While it would be easy to compare the 
library power age and the mechanical one 
at greater length, the comparison has gone 
far enough for present purposes. The 
crucial question now of course is: What 
can we do about it? 
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For years the writer has been working to 
find answers to this question for all signifi- 
cant aspects of the work of teachers and 
educators at every level. His answers to the 
question as applied to different situations, 
so far found, cannot be given in the space 
available here but are in his writings. Mean- 
while a few points merit special attention. 


Acquiring Command of Library 
Power 


All of us can do our best to see that those 
under our instruction realize the possibilities 
in the power age of library materials. We 
can also see that they understand and can 
use the tools and machines necessary for the 
command of library power that can reason- 
ably be expected of learners at their level. 
Often pupils can acquire this command to a 
much greater extent than their teachers real- 
ize. For example, one of the writer's former 
students, a New Jersey elementary school 
principal, several years ago reported his 
second-grade children reading sixth-grade 
science books readily enough to get what 
they needed about molds and his fourth- 
grade boys doing the same thing on magnets. 
He had developed a cooperative library plan 
under which lower-grade pupils could go to 
pupils in higher grades for help on finding 
information. The second-grade teacher had 
only to send a committee of her children to 
certain pupils in the sixth grade who had 
been in her grade years before. The sixth- 
grade pupils of course took pleasure in as- 
sisting the present pupils of their former 
teacher. 

Grace Aldrich, the skilled librarian in the 
Horace Mann School at the writer's institu- 
tion, gets fourth-grade children to use with 
efficiency and pleasure the school library's 
card catalog. For this she uses her “rainbow 
test.” This consists of colored slips in sets 
of three, each slip giving an assignment 
requiring the use of the card catalog for 
locating a book on the open shelves. Blue 
slips are for author entries, as ‘Petersham, 
Story of Aircraft.” Pink slips are for title 
entries, as ‘Treasure Mountain.” Yellow 
slips are for subject entries, as “Have we a 


‘A mimeographed list of these will be sent free upon 
jeqeiey to Professor Carter Alexander, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Mention this 
article so that the list desired can be identified. 
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book on Cotton? Show me one.” The sets 
must be made out to fit the entries in the 
library where they are used and care must 
be taken to avoid having several children 
working on the same catalog drawer at the 
same time. Miss Aldrich makes up fresh 
assignments whenever she gives a library 
lesson. She thus always has plenty of the 
slips on hand and can always give a child 
new items to look up. She allows and en- 
courages pupils to take the tests any time 
they choose. Often a child who has five 
minutes to spare will come in and ask for 
a set. He works them out and sees whether 
he can find each book on the shelf after he 
has traced it through the card catalog. He 
will come in at different times and ask for 
different sets until he thinks he knows how 
to use the card catalog or until he is as fast 
in its use as he desires to be. 

Last spring the writer saw a Long Island 
elementary school whose library is in charge 
of fifth-grade pupils working in committees 
under their classroom teacher. She was espe- 
cially interested in the library and had taken 
a course or so in special preparation. The 
library was kept open a short while before 
and after sessions and at noon so that the 
pupils would lose as little time as possible 
from their classroom. Any other teacher 
could go to the library with her class when- 
ever it was deemed desirable. Pupils could 
go individually only at the regular open 
periods. The teacher in charge made out 
the slips for cataloging and marking books 
wherever the pupils could not attend to these 
matters or checked over their work. But the 
pupils did all the work of keeping the li- 
brary open, marking and charging materials, 
taking back and filing or shelving materials 
under various classifications, and the like. 
The committee numbered three or four 
pupils and worked for a month. At the 
end of that time a new committee was set 
up with only one member from the previous 
committee. The committee thus had one 
experienced member and several inexperi- 
enced ones. By the end of the year every 
pupil had served at least one month and 
certain of them two months. The day the 
writer was present the pupils in charge of 
the library, and their fifth-grade classmates 
as well, seemed to understand and command 
the library power better than many graduate 
students he has observed. 
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Troublesome Survivals 


In many school situations all the historic 
forms of printed library materials, equip- 
ment, methods of work, and attitudes of all 
persons concerned, will continue and have 
to be reckoned with. We cannot expect a 
skilled user of antiquated library facilities 
from that experience alone to be able to 
work successfully in a modern library situa- 
tion, or the other way around. Thus in the 
schools of any state some first grades are 
likely to have only basic readers; others will 
have also supplementary reading materials; 
possibly some few will have A Picture Dic- 
tionary for Children by Watters and Courtis 
as recommended in a state list; still others 
will have a selected collection of library 
books suitable for first grade pupils. At the 
other extreme, the card catalog of a great 
library, because of the heavy expense in- 
volved in changing the system, is likely to 
have incomplete, old hand-written cards 
alongside modern Library of Congress or 
Wilson Company ones. 
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An especially troublesome hangover is the 
exclusive use of reading methods appropri- 
ate only when the McGuffey books were 
all school children had to read. For read- 
ing under modern library provisions, these 
methods have no more worth than a Meck- 
lenburg signer’s ways of utilizing North 
Carolina water power would have for the 
engineers of the TVA. For years the writer 
has been stressing the unmet need for teach- 
ing the reading skills required for using 
library materials efficiently as distinguished 
from the skills necessary for reading a book 
at a time in isolation. Teachers generally 
do not understand the distinction. In con- 
firmation of this statement, try a simple 
observation and then take an illustration. 

For the observation, notice the condition 
of the dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other 
reference books in as many classrooms and 
libraries as possible in the next two weeks. 
It is almost certain that you will find most 
of these books very dirty, worn, and torn 
in the front half of the book and relatively 
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clean and whole in the latter half. This 
condition means that the users have not been 
taught the library skill of figuring about 
where in the book the word or topic would 
come so that they can open the book at 
the approximately correct place. In plain 
English they do not know the sequence of 
the letters in the alphabet and consequently 
start at the front of the book and turn 
through until they come to the right place. 
If they were properly taught in classrooms 
with an alphabet chart on the wall, they 
would soon pick up the position of the 
letters and use their reference books 
efficiently. 

For the illustration, take what the ele- 
mentary principal previously mentioned told 
the writer recently. The principal has long 
given special attention to reading in his 
school and has taught courses on reading 
methods in extension centers and summer 
schools. While taking the writer’s course 
on How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data several years ago, he became 
interested in applying to elementary school 
work some of the ideas he gained from 
the course. iAfter getting good results in 
teaching the library skills he considered 
his pupils needed in their regular work, 
he decided to put on a demonstration in 
a reading-methods program at a large 
teachers association. So he had one of his 
teachers work with a social studies unit 
that of course needed library materials. 
The class worked on this normally till the 
time of the association. Then they took 
their library materials and went ahead 
honestly on the platform at the teachers 
association meeting just as they would have 
done if they had stayed in their classroom. 
They used their indexes and tables of con- 
tents, found facts and references to support 
theit' own views or to refute opponents, 
scouted and skimmed, and otherwise dem- 
onstrated that they had command of the 
special skills required in using library ma- 
terials effectively for pupils of their grade. 
The principal had “planted” his other 
teachers around in the auditorium to get 
the reactions of the audience to the dem- 
onstration. These “listening posts’ re- 
ported that the teachers in the audience 
commented a great deal and favorably on 
the demonstration but, sad to say,* almost 
invariably asked what on earth it had to 
do with teaching reading. That librarians 
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have a responsibility for securing reading 
results the regular teachers have failed to 
achieve, is the burden of an excellent recent 
article by Dr. Louis Shores.* Librarians 
will never live up to this responsibility, 
however, until they realize the distinction 
between the two kinds of reading and 
govern themselves accordingly. 

No necessity exists for a teacher's fail- 
ing to give her pupils some command of 
the library power because she feels she has 
not enough material and has had no special 
training herself. For example, some ex- 
cellent items for giving children in the 
humblest schools the skills necessary for 
using reference material effectively, are 
available anywhere in ten cent store diaries, 
free pamphlets, and mail order catalogs. 
The World Almanac is especially valuable 
and costs so little that it is within the reach 
of any school. Time, “the Weekly News- 
magazine,” is excellent for concrete ma- 
terial on current events. It is widely taken 
so that if the school cannot subscribe, local! 
subscribers may be induced to donate old 
copies. A free index, issued every three 
months, gives command of back numbers 
Any teacher who really means business on 
giving her pupils command of the library 
power can learn as the writer has been 
compelled to do. Unfortunately, he never 
had a day of professional library training, 
and he was a professor of school adminis- 
tration past fifty when assigned to work on 
a better utilization of library materials by 
students at his institution. 


Instructor's Part 


Adequate command of the library power 
is unlikely to be achieved by the pupils of 
any teacher until she has organized her 
facilities and methods of work so as to 
cut down the mechanical activities of users 
to the minimum. A rat’s-nest set-up for 
library materials, tools, and machines is 
the poorest known form of organization 
Your state department probably has some 
kind of school library handbook with ex 
cellent directions for classifying and or- 
ganizing school libraries. Any teacher 
especially desiring to command the library 
power for herself and her pupils should 
consider setting up a library Aladdin's 
lamp for her classroom, a special card file, 


as Reading 


15:117-21, Oc- 


_* Shores, Louis. 
Teacher.’’ 
tober 1940. 


L “The School Librarian 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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as described in one of the writer’s articles.* 
A Seattle teacher in his course the past 
September set up a very promising one 
for her junior high school work in social 
studies. 

A teacher or librarian is going to give 
her pupils adequate command of the li- 
brary power only after she knows how to 
use the library tools and machines properly 
herself. As to methods of giving her pupils 
such knowledges and skills, the writer can 
do no better than reword one of his para- 
graphs originally published last spring. In- 
struction in how to use library materials 
should avoid being run with the teacher 
or librarian serving as a catalyst. This is 
the name for a substance used to speed up 
a chemical reaction between other sub- 
stances where such reaction without the 
presence of a catalyst would be very slight. 





3 Alexander, Carter ““A Library Aladdin Lamp for 
the Classroom National Elementary Principal. 17 
69-71, December 1937 (Bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association. ) The article was reprinted with comments 
of Librarian Ellen Fletche of the Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg, Virginia, and a reply by Doctor 
Alexander in the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians. 13 


179-81, November 1938 


“YOUR WONDI 


Libraries—particularly the Widener Library «at 
Harvard—came in for an interesting comment by 
Dr. Gaetano Salvemini during the “I’m An 
American!" broadcast of January 5, 1941. Inter- 
viewed by Henry Nicolls of the Boston Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Dr. Salvemini, 
Italian-born historian, lecturer, and _ writer, 
revealed that on his previous lecture tour to the 
United States “I learned little of America except 
her telephone poles, which I saw from the train, 
and her lecture halls . But in 1930 when I 
was invited to become a visiting professor at 
Harvard, my eyes were opened to new wonders 
of America.” 


To Mr. Nicolls’ question: “Well, Dr. Salvemini, 
coming from the center of the Old World's 
culture, what did you find at our American 
universities that you don’t have in Europe?” 
Dr. Salvemini replied: ‘“Libraries—your wonder- 


ful libraries!” 
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Of course, a teacher or a librarian acting 
as a catalyst can greatly speed up the re- 
action between a student and the library 
materials that student needs. But when a 
student is taught to use library materials on 
that basis, as soon as the catalyst is not 
present he will be likely to fall back into 
his old low state of reaction. What is 
needed in such training is the stimulation 
of a student and an increase in his ability 
so that he will be able to go ahead by 
himself with increasing power when he is 
away from the teacher or librarian and 
long after he has left them. 


As teachers or librarians, we are not the 
lords of the library creation. Our merely 
saying ‘Let there be light’ will not lessen 
a tittle the blackness of the library chaos. 
But we can take pains to understand the 
library power and ourselves learn how to use 
the tools and machines necessary for turn- 
ing on that power. Only then can we 
expect our instruction in the use of library 
materials truly to deserve “And there was 
light.” 


{RFUL LIBRARIES” 


To Mr. Nicolls’ reminder that ‘Europe has 
some of the most marvellous libraries in the 
world. . . There’s the Sorbonne of Paris, and 
in Italy, the libraries at Pisa and the University of 
Florence,” Dr. Salvemini exclaimed: “But for 
one who must work there! Sometimes a person 
must wait hours and hours, even days, and 
sometimes he never gets the books he wants. 
Working at the Widener Library at Harvard was 
a new and such a happy experience! In this 
country, libraries are made for the public and not 
for librarians. They are one of the finest flowers 
of American civilization.” 

“I'm An American!” is sponsored by the 
Department of Justice of the United States in 
cooperation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and is presented ‘for all Americans—from 
Plymouth Rock to Ellis Island!’ every Sunday 
over the Blue Network, 12:15 to 12:30 P.M. 


ES.i. 








Is the School Librarian Doomed? 
By Hannah Logasa* 


EDUCATIONAL philosophy is changing 

from the factual and disciplinary values 
to the functional values in terms of the 
experiences of the learner. In some form 
or other objectives are being formulated in 
terms of pupil needs and lacks rather than 
on the basis of subject matter. A good 
example of such a statement of educational 
purposes was formulated by the Educational 
Policies Commission as follows: 


1. The objectives of self-realization 

_ - * human relationships 

a = ‘4 “ economic efficiency 

4 " ‘ civic responsibility * 
Other recent formulations have, in the 
main followed this pattern, although worded 
somewhat differently. 


A careful examination of the objectives 
above, and a survey of the textbooks now 
available will show that the older textbooks 
can contribute little to these purposes. 
Moreover, the newer textbooks, although 
in some cases based on the needs of the 
learner, still do not adequately serve as a 
guide and a body of material by which 
the objectives may be realized in practice in 
the school room. 


In the past, the textbook was, in many 
cases, both the curriculum and the course 
of study. Actual pages in set textbooks 
were the basis for the passing of children 
from one grade to another. The Webster 
Spellers, and the McGuffey Readers were 
measuring-sticks of pupil progress. Text- 
book writers dominated the curriculum up 
to the very recent present. Even now, 
the textbook hold is still strong, although 
its primacy is seriously threatened. The 
stages through which it has gone may be 
expressed as follows: 


1. The specified textbook 

2. Choice of textbooks 

3. Textbook with 
reading 

The textbook with assigned reading, and 


Opportunity for wide, free reading ex- 
periences 


supplementary assigned 


hae 





* University of Chicago, Home-Study Department. 

* Educational policies Commission. The Purposes of 
Eduction in American Democracy. National Education 
Association. Washington, D.C. 1938. p. 47 


5. Units of subject matter formulated by spe- 
cialists and teachers using textbook and 
other materials 


6. Materials of instruction derived from the 
environment of the pupils to be taught 
with special emphasis on the current 
materials from the environment, and its 
implications 

7. Materials chosen to give young people first- 
hand experiences in the form of a child- 
centered school 


The great majority of schools are in stage 
four. However, there are now many schools 
experimenting with stages five and six,* 
while there are a few who have the educa- 
tional philosophy represented by stage seven. 
Because there is so much criticism of the 
effects of the older education as is repre- 
sented by the New York Regents Survey 
Report, many more schools are swinging 
to the theory that education must be based 
on the broader concepts of pupil needs and 
lacks, rather than on subject matter in terms 
of cultural heritage. It must not be over- 
looked that this procedure encounters dif- 
ficulties because it is much easier to teach 
a unit on every day life in ancient Rome 
than it is a day in the present life of a boy 
or girl in New York City. Caswell and 
Campbell refer to “the difficulty of not 
having adequate materials for the use of 
the children to carry forward the study of 
a number of the aspects of centers of in- 
terest selected for emphasis. Until such 
materials are made available work dealing 
with these aspects will of necessity be 
limited.” * 


Absence of Materials a Drawback 


Schools trying to carry on instruction in 
the modern manner represented by stage 
seven have found that the absence of ma- 
terial is a real drawback, as is evident from 
the following: “Clippings not enough— 
Certain cities have decided to buy no more 
textbooks in geography, history and other 
related subjects until the present war is 
over.” * The article from which the above 


* See curriculum in States of Virginia, South Dakota, 
Alabama, Michigan. 

® Casswell, H. L. and Campbell, D. S. Curriculum de- 
velopment. N.Y. American Book Co. 1935, p. 184. 

* Journal of Education. 123:221, October 1940. 
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is quoted goes on to relate the difficulties 
of effective instruction without the aid of 
the logical, well-organized material which 
is the textbook. 


Although the movement to do away with 
the textbook entirely may be feasible in 
certain experimental schools with expert 
teachers and librarians and with a very 
small pupil load, many forward looking 
schools still feel called upon to defend their 
use of the textbook. This was done in 
the following words: “Often the best cur- 
riculum arises from following the plan of 
some well chosen textbook evolved by ex- 
perts and embodying the recommendations 
of various national committees.” ® 


The Learner’s Environment 


Because the most recent objectives do not 
follow subject matter lines, and are based 
on the learner in his present environment, 
few if any textbooks can be used in their 
entirety as the basis of instruction. There- 
fore schools subscribing to the objectives 
will have to write their own subject matter 
using all kinds of materials, textbook, sup- 
plementary and free reading, current maga- 
zines and pamphlets. Since much that will 
be included in that education will be first- 
hand experiences, the non-bookish material 
will be stressed. It must be realized that 
under the new conditions, the educational 
peor underlying the curriculum may 

worded by the educational specialist, 
but that the actual teaching material will be 
developed by the teachers with the help of 
bibliographic aids and devices for in- 
struction. 

How does this evident movement to de- 
throne the textbook affect the library in 
the school? What will be the place of the 
librarian in schools in which the subject 
matter will be organized and taught by the 
teacher? How will the change of objectives 
from cultural heritage in the form of sub- 
ject matter to pupil needs, lacks, and pur- 
poses affect the library service and book 
collection ? 


The School Library 


From the long time view, the school li- 
brary seems to be faced with a crisis that 


5 Improving the curriculum, 


p. 222, October 1940, Journal of Education. 
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threatens its very existence. Although li- 
brarians have always inveighed against the 
hold of the textbook on education, they 
have failed to realize that it served a valu- 
able purpose in the educative process be- 
cause the textbook furnished a logical, well- 
organized body of material which was 
functional both for the teacher and the 
pupil. The school library only supple- 
mented the body of concepts, facts, stand- 
ards, and attitudes which the textbook in 
a concise form furnished, and which the 
teacher enriched by oral explanation and 
drill. 

It is doubtful whether the library in the 
school can take over the services to edu- 
cation rendered by the textbook because 
it is a classroom activity entirely over which 
the teacher is the educational agent. In 
modern education the materials, subject 
matter and methods of education are all 
integrated into ome process. Whereas, 
formerly the materials were divided into 
two parts—(1) classroom, (2) library, with 
a close cooperation between the two—the 
new approach to the objectives, and the 
fact that the teacher is also the curriculum 
maker may make a fusion of classroom 
and library material inevitable. 

School librarians have complained be- 
cause teachers did not know the variety of 
materials related to their subjects. Informed 
teachers will soon be the rule because they 
will be compiling units of subject matter 
from a wide range of materials. Since 
they will have no textbook, they will want 
this material in their classroom where the 
teaching actually takes place. This mate- 
rial will be of various kinds, and most of 
it will be from the school library. Thus 
the present classroom libraries which are 
mostly made up of texts and supplementary 
reading will be reinforced by much of 
the library collection. All pupil activity will 
center in the classroom, with additions of 
first hand experiences in the community. 

This will make of the library a central 
clearing house for materials to be used in 
the various classrooms. Here also the 
technical library services, much simplified, 
will take place. The librarian will be con- 
cerned with carrying out the instructions 
of the administrator and teachers without 
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any direct responsibility for the education 
of the pupils. The position will become 
that of a library clerk without professional 
standing. 

This dark picture of the future of the 
library in the school has not yet come to 
pass. But a look forward will indicate its 
direction. That the library seems to be 
thriving at present does not make it safe 
from the changes that have come to other 
departments in the school. The textbook 
was the most deeply rooted of educational 
tools, and yet its supremacy as such is 
seriously questioned. The school library 
is of relatively recent birth and develop- 
ment, and its status under the new objec- 
tives and body of subject matter may have 
but a precarious hold in the school. 

To foresee a situation is to meet it half 
way. What can the school library do about 
it? First of all, the librarian must know 
the educational philosophy which the school 
holds, and where that is to lead. What 
effect will it have on the library? Objec- 
tives are not the Decalogue. They can 
and should be changed as the purposes of 
education change. So also, the purposes 
of the library contribution to the educational 
practices must change. The librarian must 
see and understand the changes taking 
place in every other department of the 
school. Which courses are being increased, 
which decreased, which done away with 
entirely? What new stress is placed in 
courses, what new teaching devices and 
techniques? Is the entire organization of 
the school to be changed, and in what way? 
With this first-hand information obtained, 
the librarian can take steps to make adjust- 
ments before they are forced upon her, and 
thus make an orderly retreat to new posi- 
tions. 


A New School Order 


The librarian may find herself in a new 
school order in which she must integrate the 
library with the classroom to such an extent 
that she must herself become a teacher. 
That will necessitate a new philosophy of 
school librarianship in which she closely 
approximates the training and duties of a 
teacher. Teachers who create teaching ma- 
terials will have the knowledge which school 
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librarians now possess, and will practice all 
except the manual and technical library de- 
tails. Their time is too valuable to be 
taken up with these activities. The school 
librarian, by actually entering the teaching 
profession in which her knowledge of ma- 
terials would be an asset, could become a 
curriculum builder working with other 
teachers engaged in the same work. For 
this, the usual training of a school librarian 
is wholly inadequate. If the gain made in 
the school library profession is not to be 
entirely lost, library schools must take notice 
of the new trends in education and prepare 
librarians to meet these. Perhaps, it may 
be necessary to go to the progressive teacher 
training institutions to get the essential 
backgrounds for the new order and how 
to meet it. Library schools can well re- 
organize their technical courses to fit the 
coming school needs. Wilhelm Munthe 
has stated the problem well in these words: 
“It is fairly easy to make technicians for 
libraries. But mere technical skill is not 
alone required. . . There is a great danger 
that we shall be content with mere techni- 
cians in library work.” ® Although this 
statement was made in relation to training 
for university libraries, it holds good for 
school libraries also. 

With all the educational changes “‘just 
around the corner” which will make the li- 
brary service in the school not tenable as a 
separate agency, the training which served 
well for public libraries will no longer be 
useful in the school situation. School li- 
brarians need training on the school side 
of their work with just enough training in 
the technical library processes to be prac- 
tical and usable. 

New school library purposes and evalua 
tions are in order if the library in the school 
is to survive. The trend in education is 
less bookishness and more first-hand experi- 
ences for the young people to be educated. 
The four purposes of education formulated 
by the Educational Policies Commission 
show the direction the training of boys and 
girls is taking. The library in the school 
must take the same direction as the rest of 
the school. 


® Munthe, Wilhelm. American Librarianship. Chicago, 
American Library Assn. 1939, p. 142, : 








State-Wide Publicity for Libraries 


A 3-YEAR EXPERIMENT 


By Paul A. 


TATE-WIDE publicity for libraries from 

a centralized point is something almost 
completely new. During the past three 
years the Ohio State Library has ventured 
into this field and a few of the results can 
be given. 

The idea really had its inception in 1933 
at the first meeting with the Ohio State 
Library Board after the appointment of the 
present incumbent. At that session a ten- 
point program for the Ohio State Library 
was outlined, one of the points being state- 
wide promotion of library service. The 
immediate need was to begin the public 
relation activities for the State Library it- 
self. Various state organizations were con- 
tacted and cordial support was received from 
such organizations as the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Ohio Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Legion Auxiliary, 
State Grange, League of Women Voters, 
and Ohio Farm Bureau, just to mention a 
few. Regular radio programs over the Ohio 
School of the Air and the Nation School 
of the Air were conducted. Exhibits at 
meetings of state-wide organizations, li- 
brary talks and book reviews at meetings 
of farmers’ institutes, women’s clubs, 
parents and teachers associations, newspaper 
publicity and articles in the monthly publi- 
cation of various organizations were utilized 
to keep the public informed of the progress 
of the State Library. With the constant dis- 
semination of publicity for our own State 
Library through regular channels, we turned 
our attention to state-wide publicity for li- 
brary service in 1937. 

Over a period of years we have studied 
library news stories as they came in through 
the State Library's “news clippings service” 
from every section of Ohio. By and large 
they had been the same week in and week 
out. There were routine stories about board 
meetings, story hours, gifts to the library, 
new books ready for circulation, exhibits 
at the library, new schedules in the county 
program, etc. Once in a blue moon a good 
feature story had crept into this otherwise 


* State Librarian, Columbus, Ohio 


T. Noon * 


drab picture but this was the exception 
rather than the rule. No effort had been 
made to interpret the library to the people 
in the terms the people would understand. 
There had been progress and change in 
Ohio libraries. But today’s audiences had 
not been told of this change and of new 
standards and new interests. Despite the 
newspaper reports of library events, a large 
percentage of intelligent men and women 
knew the library only as a name. Among 
the thousands who already used the library 
very few had any conception of the variety 
of work done or the kinds of services 
available. 

Assuming that the story of Ohio libraries, 
was basically “news worthy’’ as Time likes 
to say, we felt that the next problem was 
that they answered those five fundamental 
questions that every beginning student of 
journalism is taught to ask: “Who,” 
“What,” “Why,” “Where,” “When.” We 
know that the sources of news are numerous 
and varied; and inevitably they are human. 
They are official and unofficial, responsible 
and irresponsible; experienced and inex- 
perienced; informed and misinformed. We, 
of course, approach the problem with a view 
to obtaining publicity which is a close but 
impecunious relative of advertising. Almost 
anybody who has served in the editorial de- 
partment of a newspaper knows that public- 
ity and mews are pretty much the same 
thing to an outsider. To insiders they are 
seldom the same. In fact, there is a con- 
flict of interests that arises between an in- 
stitution or an individual and the newspaper 
the moment information takes on the char- 
acter of publicity. Generally speaking, sel- 
fish interests dictate the selection of facts 
to be used for publicity purposes; public 
interests dictate the sifting of information in 
quest of news. We are not wrong in seek- 
ing to promote our libraries by publicity and 
the editor is not wrong in seeking to serve 
his readers news. The intelligent publicist 
and the socially-conscious reporter achieve 
one of their ambitions when the newspaper 
is able, in good conscience and for the 
public weal, to print news which is public- 
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ity, or publicity which is news. The phrase 
is shaped according to one’s vantage point. 
Generally speaking, it is the aim of the 
newspaper to render the greatest service to 
the greatest number; and that story is con- 
sidered best which has the largest potential 
public. It does not follow that the length of 
the story shall be proportionate to the size 
of the public whom it will interest. We 
know that the widespread effect of Ohio's 
state-wide program for its libraries cannot 
be measured with a rule, any more than 
radio programs can be measured by the 
number of minutes on the air. It is one 
thing to talk, and another to be listened to. 
It is one thing to write and print; another 
to win readers. The radio fan can turn the 
dial, and the newspaper reader can turn the 
page. 


Effective Interpretation 


We have kept these factors in mind so 
that we could be effective in our interpreta- 
tion of libraries to the people. We have 
aimed our copy at rich and poor, young and 
old, Phi Beta Kappas and those whose in- 
telligence quotient is not high. We have 
aimed some of our copy at the man on the 
street, the average, honest, working man 
who earns his living with his hands rather 
than his head. In this latter program we 
have tried to convince him that libraries are 
not high-brow. He is just as welcome as 
the man who is working on his doctorate. 
But we don’t start by telling him of the 
Dewey decimal system, nor do we mention 
our latest books on philosophy and religion. 
We're more apt to tell him about the good 
westerns we have or suggest a tie-up with 
his hobby. We know that people are in- 
terested in money and how it’s spent, par- 
ticularly if it is the public’s money. So our 
first general Porkaroet release dealt with the 
question of library support. We told how 
the library gets its books, we explained the 
details of library budgets and then gave a 
brief account of the intangibles tax, which 
is the main source of revenue for Ohio li- 
braries. We talked about this tax in terms 
the public would understand. We wanted 
them to know why we are asking county 
budget commissions for more money and 
explained that when they came to us and 
wanted the latest books, that we could assure 
them of these, if we received our sharz of 
this tax. We chose sixty-eight small libray- 
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ies, sent the release to the librarian and asked 
her to submit it to the city editor of the 
local paper. In practically every case the 
story was used verbatim. 

It may be of interest to know why these 
stories were sent to the librarians instead of 
being put out over the wires of the various 
news services such as the Associated Press, 
the International News Service and the 
United Press. Shortly after the publicity 
program was initiated the state editors of 
these news services were approached. They 
offered their cooperation. Naturally we 
thought of these as the logical outlet for 
releasing state-wide stories. The venture was 
not successful—not because the wire services 
didn’t cooperate but because having been put 
on the wire, the editors failed to catch the 
local slant to the story. 

Our second state-wide news release was 
personalized for each county. This was done 
for Ohio’s eighty-eight counties. It was a 
big job. But it paid good dividends. We 
took an individual county, told what the 
people of that county were paying for li- 
brary service, compared this with what 
people in surrounding counties were paying 
(naturally we took those counties that had 
approximately the same total wealth per 
capita) and then told what a good bargain 
the people were getting for their money. 
In each case we mentioned American Li- 
brary Association standards. But all this 
was told in simple language that the people 
would understand. Statistics can tell a story. 
Evidently the editors agreed because, again, 
the releases were used as submitted, in the 
majority of cases. 

State aid to public libraries is one of the 
notable features of the Ohio program, and 
is used primarily to encourage the extension 
of library service to rural people. Extension 
center libraries receive from $200 to $750 
a year in return for this extension of service. 
Grants are made according to the county 
extension work the center is doing and the 
ability of the county to finance this work 
without aid from the state. Villages, rural 
schools and persons formerly without library 
service have profited from the $100,000 
appropriation through service by bookmo- 
biles, branch libraries and other kinds of 
extension service. Today, when state aid 
checks are delivered a news release is sent 
with it and in every case delivery of the 
check has meant valuable space in the local 
newspaper. 
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berhard Library Listed In Ohio 
: Directory of Facts and Figures 





At Saving To Taxpayer, Claim | 


: HIBRARY'S WO 
a aaa SHOWS BIG GAIN 


50,904 More Books Circu- 


EXP ENSES HOLD lated Last Year; Drop In 


Funds Noted 


More Books B Portsmouth’s public library 
of aire by circulated 50,904 mere books in 


More Readers During 1939 1939 than ip the previous year, 
ckliffe Libr 
| Step With 
Others in State | 
WICKLIFEE, | , Nov = . 


These headings show the varied treatment given one general release 
enclosed with the 1940 Directory of Ohio libraries. 


Findlay Library Circulation 
Sees Increase Over For- 
mer Years 
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In the meantime there have been sto- 
ries on bookmobiles, deposit stations and 
branches. Ohio newspapers have carried 
features as to why there has been a marked 
difference in the public’s reading habits. 
Editors seem to consider it news when 
people read more non-fiction than fiction. 
Consequently we have capitalized on this. 
Recently we have been playing up the im- 
portance of libraries in the defense program. 
Today national defense is page one news 
and any tie-up we can get with that pro- 
gram is certain to receive unlimited space. 

We know that part of the time we'll have 
to create news. When things aren't hap- 
pening we'll make them happen. An out- 
standing example of this is Dr. Herman 
Bundesen, president of the Chicago Board 
of Health. You may remember that under 
his direction, some years ago, a carload of 
spoiled powdered milk was seized and con- 
demned. What to do with it? Put it on 
the dump? By no means. With a consid- 
erable hullabaloo, arrangements were made 
with a railroad whereby that milk was used 
to fire a switch engine which pulled a heavy 
load of freight around Chicago yards. Care 
was taken, you may be sure, that it didn’t 
move so fast but that newspaper photog- 
raphers could get in their work. Before that 
stunt was over, the people of Chicago, 
young and old, had had a thorough-going 
lesson in the fuel value of milk, powdered 
or liquid. How much space would the con- 
demnation of spoiled milk ordinarily have 
received? A few lines at the most. How 
much did Dr. Bundesen’s stunt get? Cer- 
tainly more than anyone, even the city edi- 
tors would have anticipated. And on the 
front page too. 

In any newspaper office the biggest things, 
next to the printing presses, are the waste- 
baskets. That is one of the stubborn realities 
with which we have to deal. That's why 
we're trying to keep library copy timely. 
We're constantly trying to give our releases 
a unique twist or the human interest angle. 
We're attempting to advertise our products 
in a readable way. We're taking the public 
behind the scenes. The city editors want 
good literary dessert and that’s what we're 
hoping to give them. We want their blue 
pencils to lay in repose when library copy 
goes over their desk. 
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Radio Programs 


But our state-wide publicity campaign for 
Ohio libraries has not stopped with news- 
papers. In addition the State Library is on 
the air once each week for Ohio libraries. 
We broadcast each Thursday over a state- 
wide hookup from radio station WHKC, 
Columbus. The scripts are written by the 
State Library. They are presented to the 
radio audience by two men at the station 
plus a guest from one of the state's librar- 
ies. Our first broadcast, August 22 of this 
year, told about Ohio bookmobiles and the 
fact that they had circulated more than a 
million and a half books. In so doing they 
traveled 172,000 miles. We emphasized the 
importance of these twenty bookmobiles go- 
ing into remote sections of the state that 
formerly were without the advantage of 
free books. Ohio’s book trucks have liter- 
ally brought books to the doors of people 
anxious to read. We told what bookmobiles 
meant to school children. We emphasized 
the fact that this service was free. We have 
talked about library branches and stations. 
Again we emphasized library support and 
stressed the fact that library finances were 
not a secret. On one occasion Springfield’s 
bookmobile, the largest one in the state, 
came to Columbus for the weekly broadcast. 
The bookmobile, costing $4,500 was parked 
in front of the radio station headquarters, 
a ‘“‘mike” was lowered into the bookmobile, 
and two men from the station went through 
the book truck from stem to stern and told, 
in a layman’s language, of the various fea- 
tures of the truck. A few weeks ago the 
librarian from Troy was a guest at the broad- 
cast. She told what her library was doing in 
the national defense program and then 
briefly outlined the place of Ohio libraries 
in this important work. Recently we talked 
about the business information service at the 
Cleveland Public Library and what this had 
meant to the business men of Cleveland. 
Another time the librarian from Circleville 
was our guest. He explained what his li 
brary was doing for the children of Pick 
away County and showed that many smal! 
libraries have children’s departments com- 
parable to those in metropolitan districts. 
One program was given over to the story 
of the Mother’s Room at the Youngstown 
Public Library. A short time ago the city 
of Columbus joined in the national observ- 
ance of the 500th anniversary of printing. 
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At that time we presented a different type 
of program, told about the various printing 
exhibits at the Columbus Art Gallery and 
had the director of the Gallery as our guest. 
Naturally we took advantage of Book Week 
in November as well as other special occa- 
sions. Two or three weeks before the Ohio 
Library Association conference in Youngs- 
town we “plugged” the meeting and the 
various authors who were speakers for the 
occasion. We have been assured this time 
on the air for at least twenty-five weeks, and 
perhaps longer. We know that the response 
must be good. Radio people are practical 
and if this program had not been clicking 
we would have been politely but firmly asked 
to relinquish this valuable time. 


House Or gans 


We have also concentrated on space in 
various professional house organs. The Sep- 
tember issue of the Ohio State Grange 
Monthly contained an article on library 
service to rural people. The Adult Ob- 
server, published by the adult education 
department of Ohio State University, will 
carry a story about Ohio libraries and what 
they have done in terms of adult education. 
A pamphlet issued by the Ohio Education 
Association distributed to some 100,000 
people throughout the state, tells the role 
Ohio libraries have played in the field of 
education. Another medium of showing li- 
brary service to rural people is a film made 
by the Ohio State Library. Many Ohio li- 
braries received state and national publicity 
through this movie. It was first shown at a 
county institute which preceded the Amer- 
ican Library Association convention in Cin- 
cinnati. During the summer the film was a 
feature of the Reading Institute held on the 
campus of Ohio State University and at- 
tended by teachers from all parts of the 
United States. It has been widely used 
throughout the state. 

There is one ultimate objective back of 
our publicity media. Quite simply it’s this 
—we want to sell Ohio libraries. We want 
to make the people library conscious. We 
feel we have good selling points but that 
we must sell them unceasingly. We know 
that we're competing with big business, 
with highly-paid publicity experts and ad- 
vertising men. That’s why we're presenting 
the human elements of Ohio libraries. We're 
emphasizing service—free service. We're re- 
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minding people again and again that they 
can come within our doors and get the latest 
reference tools, the best books and the most 
accurate information. Ohio librarians have 
expressed their gratitude for this publicity 
program. One librarian wrote: ‘“The pub- 
licity articles received recently on our county 
work were very good and we thank you so 
much. The paper used them and we have 
heard many favorable comments.’ Another 
librarian said: ‘The release on library sup- 
port has been received and we are very glad 
to have it printed in our local paper. These 
stories are greatly needed and will be effec- 
tive, I know.”” Those are just two of many 
testimonials from Ohio librarians. It would 
be tedious to continue with all the comments 
that have been made. The point is that they 
are asking for more. In the beginning of 
this article we said that state-wide publicity 
for public libraries, through State Library 
channels, was something but recently begun. 
In addition to being new we believe it is 
an unexplored field, one with enormous 
possibilities. A State Library gets the over- 
all view of the library picture throughout the 
state. Local librarians are often too close to 
their own situation to see the various news 
possibilities. Details of library administra- 
tion do not permit much time for thought 
along publicity lines. We do not expect 
librarians to be newspaper reporters. And 
furthermore the role of publicist is as spe- 
cialized as that of librarian. There has been 
no magic formula connected with Ohio's 
state-wide publicity program. We have 
taken factual material and presented it in 
non-technical language that was acceptable 
to city editors and news to the public. It 
has been a program of constant work. Any 
intensive campaign is. Nor are we going 
to rest on our laurels. We can’t take time 
to point with pride when we know that the 
percentage of the people whom the library 
can and ought to serve is much larger than 
the percentage of people already served. 
That’s why we are so firmly convinced that 
state-wide publicity offers unlimited possi- 
bilities. It has brought returns—the kind of 
returns we want. We can’t afford to lose 
any opportunity to remind people of the 
importance of libraries in their community. 
We need consistent interpretation of our 
service so that county budget commissions 
will give us as much as they can, not as 
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The Spirit of Democracy in Print 
By Fern Long * 


IN the weeks which have passed since I 
first learned that I was to speak today 
about the spirit of democracy in print, the 
subject has not been out of my thoughts. 
The more I thought about it the more I felt 
as Saint Augustine did when someone asked 
him, ‘What is time?” He pondered his 
answer, then he said honestly, “I know 
when you do not ask me.” Every reflection 
on it has been like another puff of air blown 
into a balloon, until my concept of it as- 
sumed such proportions that I could see 
neither over it nor around it, and finally 
had to accept it in all its immensity, with 
this postulate: the spirit of democracy in 
print means the availability for all, without 
fear, of anything that appears, or has ever 
appeared in print, or even in manuscript, 
insofar as it is physically obtainable. I 
realize as well as anyone that this definition 
represents an unattainable ideal in these 
days, but even so I feel convinced that this 
is its ultimate meaning. It means most of 
all freedom of the press to print—and per- 
haps even more important, to have tolerated 
by the people without fear of persecution 
or mutilation—books as widely different as 
atheistic Voltaire’s complete works and the 
Holy Bible; or as the Holy Bible and the 
Talmud or the Koran; as Marx’s Das Kapi- 
tal and Rousseau’s Confessions; or maga- 
zines as different in spirit as Vogue or the 
Saturday Evening Post and the New Masses. 
It means all of that, and that is its biggest 
and most important meaning, all summed up 
once by Voltaire when he said, “Sir, I wholly 
disapprove of what you say, but I will de- 
fend to the death your right to say it!” 
If I had compiled a list of books which 
adhered literally to that conception of the 
Spirit of Democracy in Print you would be 
holding in your hands a weighty tome, 
instead of two thin sheets of paper. Natu- 
rally, 1 imposed limitations, and have made 
an effort to suggest books which would in 
themselves suggest all the things I men- 
tioned, and remind us of the dignity which 
freedom of utterance gives to man, and of 
how ignoble his position becomes when 
” © Aasesiened Readers’ Adviser, Cleveland Public Li- 


brary. From an address before the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation, October 11, 1940. 


once that freedom is taken from him. 
Think of it a little and you will realize how 
utterly democracy itself is dependent on this 
freedom. 

There have been other crises in the world 
before, but never before has there been one 
in which speech and print have played such 
prominent, such spectacular roles. Every 
day we are confronted with a new mass of 
words intended to help us form our judg- 
ments, and we must not only be prepared 
to weigh these words, these books, these 
pamphlets, these magazine and newspaper 
articles, for ourselves, but more important, 
we must be prepared to help our readers do 
so, not by handing to them a ready-made 
judgment or opinion, but by giving them 
books which will be helpful in eliminating 
the mental and emotional confusion which 
is the greatest hazard of our time. The 
titles on this list are meant as suggestions 
in that direction. 

The first book, Freedom, Its Meaning, 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, I included 
because of its wide implications. It is 
calculated to fill in some of the gaps which 
limitations of time and space have imposed. 
Freedom, obviously, is the key-stone of de- 
mocracy, and this book examines it from 
every possible angle, and suggests subjects 
and books which lie outside the three- 
hundreds: Freedom in the light of history, 
freedom for the mind, freedom in the body 
politic, cultural freedom. The writers them- 
selves are drawn from every quarter: Alvin 
Johnson, Alfred Whitehead, William Lyon 
Phelps, Henry Wallace, and many others 
who altogether form a company of brilliant 
thinkers, both practical and theoretical, so 
that a satisfying balance is maintained. 

With Eduard Ben’’s Democracy Toda) 
and Tomorrow, I want to couple Thomas 
Mann's Coming Victory of Democracy. 1 
think of this inclusion partially as a tribute 
to two of the most brilliant minds that 
modern Europe has produced. More prac- 
tically, however, both of these men have 
seen and felt and suffered in their own 
lives the crumbling of their old world of 
freedom. Yet both of them have retained 
their faith in that democratic world, not 
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sentimentally, as we remain faithful to 
memories of things that are dead and gone, 
but vitally, because they still believe in the 
ultimate resurrection of some semblance of 
that old world. When our own faith 
wavers, we may remember them. 

Joseph Gollomb’s What's Democracy To 
You? is written in a swift, racy style, and 
serves as a reminder that our American 
democracy is not yet a full-fledged, mature 
organism which we must cherish completely 
in its status quo, but rather that it 1s still 
a child, maybe not too robust, but at least 
alive, and that if we think enough about it 
and do enough for it, maybe we can bring 
it through to a sturdy adulthood. Gollomb 
makes this cogent statement among others, 
“We must remember that the staunchest 
champion of democracy dies if his stomach 
goes empty long enough.” 

Both Max Lerner’s /¢ Is Later Than You 
Think and Lewis Mumford’s Faith for Liv- 
ing (which by the way presupposes the 
reading of his earlier work Men Must Act) 
are scorching indictments of the liberal, 
although I do not suggest more than that 
point in common for the two books. Both 
were obviously written at fever heat—you 
can feel that in the beat and roll of their 
earnest, driving sentences. 


For a while, I was hesitant about includ- 
ing Mumford’s Faith for Living in this list. 
Mumford is doing a great deal of thinking 
with his blood, but perhaps when one feels 
something keenly enough, one naturally 
thinks with his blood. Some of his recom- 
mendations sound very much like echoes of 
Hitler’s own ideas on the family, on women 
innocent of cosmetics, and of people in 
general dedicated body and soul to the ful- 
filment of some great purpose which lies 
far beyond the importance of their own 
individual lives. However, my doubts may 
have been only those of the tolerant and 
optimistic liberal he decries, and after all 
Mr. Mumford is only saying in relation to 
ourselves, what we were saying in relation 
to England and France two years ago. And 
there are many who say that our position 
now is more serious than England’s or 
France's was then. 

In spite of the fact that the name of 
Maury Maverick is anathema to a large 
group of people, I am including his In 
Blood and Ink, which is, as you know his 


own gloss on the Constitution. He breathes 
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life into something which has been almost 
in danger of becoming a museum piece as 
far as it has had any direct bearing on the 
lives of most of us. Patterson’s Free Speech 
and a Free Press gives a full history of 
man’s usually tragic, always noble, struggle 
to achieve that freedom of utterance which 
we are concerned to preserve now. Inciden- 
tally, while reading it, it seems impossible 
that after so many centuries of struggle, the 
wishes of a few ruthless men could erase 
that freedom so completely and in so short 
a time from so large a part of the civilized 
world. 

Ralph Barton Perry's Shall Not Perish 
from the Earth is the considered work of a 
philosopher who calls on us to retain our 
ability to form judgments no matter what 
the circumstances in which we chance to 
find ourselves. He contrasts the philoso- 
phies and ideals which have grown up 
out of American democracy with those 
which are indigenous to Totalitarianism. 
He concludes that democracy, which we 
really have not yet achieved, must be pro- 
tected, and that not by isolationism. His 
conclusion is similar to Gollomb’s, although 
more conservatively and beautifully ex- 
pressed: ‘The safest course for a democracy 
to pursue is to be a real as well as a valiant 
democracy. Its counsel of prudence happily 
coincides with its counsel of perfection.” 

Tead’s Case for Democracy is a carefully 
prepared, well-presented apologia for the 
democratic type of government. Tracy's 
Our Country, Our People and Theirs offers 
comparisons, arranged in parallel columns, 
of living conditions in this democracy and 
in the totalitarian states. Possibly their 
present state of being at war invalidates 
much of what we find here, still it offers 
interesting food for thought. 


You have noticed that there are the titles 
of several pamphlets included on the list. 
I shall not comment on each one separately, 
but remark only that their inclusion should 
serve to remind us that pamphlets are avail- 
able in considerable number on those issues 
which are so vital today, and that their 
concise brevity is especially suited to the 
swift, staccato beat of world events. 

The heading of the second part of the 
list, DEMOCRACY IN PROCEsS, and the titles 
which follow under it, make obvious what 
I had in mind when I compiled it. Each 
title was thought of as representing some 
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The Spirit of Democracy in Print: a Reading List 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
r.ght of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.’-—Constitution of the United States, Amendment I 


ANSHEN, RUTH NANDA, ed. Freedom, Its Mean- 


ing. N.Y. Harcourt, Brace, 1940. $4 
BENES, EpuARD. Democracy Today and Tomor- 
row. N.Y. Macmillan, 1939. $3 


*DEWwEY, JOHN, Bopg, Boyp H., SmiTH, T. V. 
What Is Democracy? Norman, Oklahoma, 
Cooperative Books, 1939. 50c 

GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. What's Democracy to You? 


N.Y. Macmillan, 1940. $1.75 
LERNER, Max. It Is Later Than You Think. 
N.Y. Viking, 1938. $2.50 


MANN, THOMAS. The Coming Victory of De- 
mocracy. N.Y. Knopf, 1938. $1 


MAVERICK, Maury. In Blood and Ink. N.Y. 
Starling Press, 1939. $2.50 
MuMForD, Lewis. Faith for Living. N.Y. 


Harcourt, Brace, 1940. $2 

*MURPHY, FRANK. In Defense of Democracy. 
Washington, Amer. Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1939. 15¢ 

PATTERSON, GILES J. Free Speech and a Free 


Press. Boston. Little, Brown, 1939. $3 

PERRY, RALPH BARTON. Shall Not Perish From 
the Earth. N.Y. Vanguard Press, 1940. 
$1.50 

*SARNOFF, Davip & others. Democracy and 
American Ideals. N.Y. Town Hall, 1938. 
25¢ 

*STONE, W. T. America’s Choice Today. N.Y. 


Foreign Policy Association (World Affairs 
Pamphlets) 1940. 25c 

Teap, Orpway. The Case for Democracy. 
Assn. Press, 1938. $1.25 

Tracy, M. E. Our Country, Our People and 
Theirs. N.Y. Macmillan, 1938. $1.75 


* Denotes pamphlet. 
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realization of our democratic privileges, and 
also as giving point to the fact that we 
have freedom to describe them, to express 
unhampered our honest opinion of them, 
and even to criticize them, as Granville 
Hicks does, for example, in I Like America. 
We need only to recall what has happened 
to civil liberty, to cooperatives, to labor 
unions, in countries dominated by fascism, 
to realize what a priceless possession our 
liberty to act and to speak is. 

Two books, Louis Adamic’s From Many 
Lands and Carl Wittke’s We Who Built 
America, 1 included as a reminder of our 
American groups with foreign backgrounds, 
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ApAMIC, Louis. From Many Lands. 
Harper, 1940. $3.50 

* AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION. A Program of 
Action for American Youth. Washington, 
D.C. American Council on Education, Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. Free as long as 
available. 

*CUSHMAN, ROBERT E. Safeguarding Our Civil 
Liberties. N.Y. Public Affairs Committee 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets) 1940. 10c 

Douctias, PAUL H. Social Security in the United 
States. N.Y. Whittlesey House, 1936. $3 

GOSLIN, RYLLIS ALEXANDER. Cooperatives. N.Y. 
Foreign Policy Association (Headline Books) 


N.Y. 


1937. 35c 

HARRIS, HERBERT. American Labor. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. $3.75 

Hicks, GRANVILLE. I Like America. N.Y. 
Modern Age Books, 1938. 75c 

LORENTZ, PaRE. The River. N.Y. Stackpole, 


1938. $2.25 

Post, LANGDON W. The Challenge of Housing 
N.Y. Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. $3.50 

SuRVEY GRAPHIC. Calling America. N.Y. 
Harper, 1939. $1 

U.S.—PuBLic WorKS ADMINISTRATION. America 
Builds. The Record of PWA. Washington, 
D.C. U.S. Govt. Printing Off. 1939. 70c 

WARBASSE, JAMES PETER. Cooperative Democ- 
racy. N.Y. Harper, 1936. $2.50 


WITTKE, CaRL. We Who Built America. N.Y. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. $3.75 

*Woop, EpIrH ELMER & OGG, ELIZABETH. The 
Homes the Public Builds. N.Y. Public 
Affairs Committee (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets) 1940. 10c 





whose assimilation here should be one of 
the purest manifestations of the spirit of 
democracy. I have heard people say that 
these groups are now digested by America, 
and that they no longer constitute a prob- 
lem. But so long as the Slovenes live on 
the North side of a city, the Hungarians on 
the West, the Czechs on the South, and 
the Italians on the East, all segregated in 
their tight little groups, and still thinking 
of themselves as being separate, and still 
thought of by others as being separate, there 
is still something left to solve. Wittke’s 
book makes a cursory, perhaps a too profes- 
(Continued on page 486) 
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Libraries in a Democracy 
By G. U, Faye * 


NOWLEDGE is power. Rulers lose 

power if they lose knowledge. In this 
country the people rule; each individual 
voter exercises part of the power of the 
sovereign people. Each voter, then, should 
have access to knowledge. 

The library is one of the institutions 
designed to serve the people; it should 
provide the people with knowledge that 
will enable them to exercise and to continue 
exercising their sovereignty. In other 
words: It is a function of the library so to 
serve democracy that democracy may func- 
tion effectively and may survive. Librarians 
are public servants; in a democracy they 
should loyally serve their masters: all the 
citizens. In a totalitarian state, the librar- 
ians, having masters with other ideals, are 
governed by other considerations. 

[t is our duty to serve our fellow citizens 
in accord with the principles of this coun- 
try. It is a function of the librarians in 
this, as in other democratic countries, to 
serve and to promote democratic ideals and 
principles and to do what they can toward 
ensuring their permanent survival. Prin- 
ciples to be served are: liberty of conscience, 
free exercise of religion, free speech, free- 
dom of the press, the secret ballot, etc., in 
short, the greatest possible freedom for indi- 
viduals and organizations that does not 
interfere with the freedom of others. 

The library should have publications 
giving adequate expression to all sides of 
controversial subjects. While not a propa- 
ganda agency, it should be ready to serve 
anyone desiring information, even if such 
information is intended for propaganda 
purposes—and it should try to give infor- 
mation as reliable as is possible with the 
resources it has. For instance, if a client 
wishes to attack an “ism,” the librarian 
should try to find for him the most authori- 
tative books on the subject, written from 
any view point, favorable, hostile or neutral. 

In trying to acquire the necessary books, 
the library will find that some books will 
be presented to it by propaganda groups 


* University of Illinois Library, Urbana, III. 


as well as by those prompted by generosity. 
There is no reason for refusing such gifts. 

The library may, and that appropriately, 
permit its rooms to be used for meetings 
of non-profit making groups. In such cases 
a fee may be paid covering, at least, the 
extra expense caused for the library, light, 
heat, etc. Such permission should not 
imply tenure for an indefinite period, but 
be in the nature of temporary help. 

In the allocation of library funds for 
books on controversial subjects, and in the 
matter of allowing groups of citizens free 
use of library quarters the librarian may 
meet with undemocratic opposition. The 
carrying out of democratic principles may 
be hampered by the idea that the policies 
of the library should be determined by the 
rich, by the college educated and by the 
socially prominent é/ite of the community. 
In a democracy, of course, the leaders of 
the community should be an é/ite having 
such qualities as character, intelligence, and 
a passion for fair play, or, shall we say, 
for social justice. Again, the rights that, in 
a democracy, as a matter of course, belong 
to minorities may be threatened by the 
pseudo-democracy of mob rule fostered by 
demagogues, such as politicians and jour- 
nalists. 

The training and very work of librarians 
should aualify and predispose them for 
counteracting what is subversive of democ- 
racy. The library is the natural depository 
of publications telling the story of human 
kind in all its aspects: of books recording 
events, of books preserving the thoughts 
and words of thinkers and poets. Even in 
totalitarian countries, libraries and museums 
collect materials that give a record of what 
they term obsolete civilizations. Libraries, 
it seems, by their very nature, are store- 
houses of books expounding the most 
various, yes, even mutually contradictory 
ideas. In less democratic countries access 
to certain “objectionable” books may be 
restricted, and it may even happen that 
those in power, for reasons of their own, 
will cause books to be burned. It is, never- 
theless, true that the library is a source of 
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knowledge and, therefore, of power, and 
that the rulers of any country cannot afford 
to destroy or to make less accessible to 
themselves the knowledge that should be 
found in libraries. 

How can the library efficiently and suc- 
cessfully perform its democratic function 
in this country? Even if librarians, owing 
to training and experience, may be expected 
to be protagonists of democracy, yet they 
will, and that inevitably, be affected by 
their surroundings. Their democratic ideals, 
in practice, are not likely to be very far 
above those of their associates in the com- 
munity in which they labor. If their ideals 
differ too much from those of the communi- 
ty, they may lose their positions. 

The solution seems to be to educate the 
community, as nearly as possible the whole 
community, toward a proper realization of 
what the library means, or should mean. 

For the sake of the community and of the 
library itself, the board of trustees should 
represent, as adequately as possible, the 
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whole community, including its minority 
groups and those living ‘on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks.” A member of 
a minority group might have a good influ- 
ence on the board, for such persons often 
have a highly developed sense of fairness, 
of tolerance,—they are well aware that it is 
tolerance that permits them to exist. Ade- 
quate representation is likely to result in 
comprehension of social problems. Under- 
standing the situation of the economically 
unfortunate should eventually lead to the 
amelioration of their lot. Ignoring them 
is not only contrary to our principles, but 
may even lead to revolution and the destruc- 
tion of our democratic form of government. 

Modern democracy can scarcely carry out 
its work and is not likely to survive with- 
out properly functioning libraries; therefore 
the place of libraries in a democracy should 
be made known to the citizens, and the 
governing body of each library should, as 
far as possible, adequately represent the 
whole of its constituency. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY IN PRINT 


(Continued from page 484) 
sorial, survey of the contributions of the 
several foreign groups which have migrated 
to the United States. Louis Adamic’s From 
Many Lands is rather a result of the study 
of the individual as he is affected by his 
background, than a study of groups. It has 
been based on a carefully detailed question- 
naire which Adamic called PLYMOUTH 
ROCK OR ELLIS ISLAND, which he sent 
broadside through the country during the 
past two years, for distribution to any person 
who would be willing to fill it out honestly. 
Whether or not our library happens to be 
located in a city with a large foreign popu- 
lation, books of this type should be on our 
shelves. They serve a three-fold purpose: 
first, they acquaint what Adamic calls old- 
stock Americans with their newer fellow 
citizens; second, they acquaint the members 
of the various foreign-background groups 
with one another's cultural backgrounds and 
thus decrease historical antagonisms; and 
third, they make the newer citizen realize 
that we feel a real and not a patronizing 
appreciation of his contribution to the 
culture of the country which is also his. 


And now in conclusion: it seems to me 
that the whole idea of the Spirit of Democ- 
racy in Print is inseparably bound up with 
the search for truth and integration which 
man has been making ever since he first 
began to think and to be articulate. There 
can be no such quest unless man is com- 
pletely free to speak and to question aloud 
and in print, without fear of being silenced 
by torture and death. With a gesture this 
freedom to speak and to question has been 
banished from a large portion of what we 
thought was the civilized world. Naively, 
we and others have believed that truth by 
its very essence must prevail. We have 
learned that it does not, that it too needs 
heroes and champions to defend it with 
their very lives lest it be utterly destroyed. 
That is the thing we must remember, for 
as librarians we are not only keepers of 
books as physical entities and skilled dis- 
tributors of the knowledge they represent, 
but we are the prime guardians of that 
spirit which creates the word and makes 
the truth it represents still available to men 
and women in this large portion of the 
world. 








Books on Wheels 


S libraries seek to bring books within 

reach of more and more readers, more 
and more of the books are going forth on 
wheels to outlying districts, to inaccessible 
sections of the city, to parts where a perma- 
nent branch would be less effective and more 
costly. The following pages show a variety 
in the ‘“‘wheels’’ now in service. 

The most recent addition to the book- 
mobile ranks is in St. Louis, Missouri, where 
the Hanford Crawford Bookmobile Branch 
started on its rounds January 6th. The gift 
of Ruth Crawford Mitchell in honor of her 
father, the Bookmobile Branch replaces de- 
livery stations and stops at various other 
points on a regular six-day schedule. 

In making the gift Mrs. Mitchell chose 
“the St. Louis Public Library as that branch 
of municipal government which touches 





intimately the lives of citizens with the 
positive influence of literature and research. 

“Books were always an essential part of 
my father’s life. As a student, books fed his 
eager searching mind; as a business man, 
they kept him abreast of progressive develop- 
ments within his chosen field and were the 
means of enriching his executive life with 
the wide cultural interests for which he was 
so well known throughout the years of his 
residence in St. Louis. During the last decade 
of his life when illness forced retirement 
from active business, books were his greatest 
solace. He always sat within easy reach of 
his library shelves. The table beside his chair 
was piled high with current volumes. Rarely 
did a neighbor come to call that he did not 
go away with a volume under his arm 
enthusiastically discussed and generously 
profferred.” 


HANFORD CRAWFORD 
BOOKMOBILE BRANCH 


St. Louts, Missourt, Pusiic LIBRARY 


Visitors look over the Bookmobile Branch 
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Both the bookmobiles shown on this page were described more fully in 
last month’s Wilson Library Bulletin, p. 420. 





BOOK .BUS 





QUEENS BorROUGH, NEW YorK City, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
T he book bus, completely equipped, cost $7,587.93. 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN, LIBRARY COMMISSION 
This trailer has short staggered stacks inside to increase its carrying capacity to 2700. 








The Discussion Method for Librarians 
By Mary Duncan Carter * and Helen Seymour’ 


O you have problems in your library? 

If so, are you going to think them 

out for yourself, come to a conclusion, and 

then hand down your decision from above? 

Or do you really believe that two or more 

minds are better than one? The conference 

method of approach to problems in busi- 

ness and industry is proving that our democ- 

racy is still alive. What about democracy 
in the library? 

For at least thirty-five years the con- 
ference discussion method has been used 
to iron out difficulties and problems in 
trade and industry, such as disputes be- 
tween capital and labor. During this time 
a definite technique for conference leader- 
ship has been developed. Training courses 
in conference leadership have been con- 
ducted by experts in aie to develop con- 
ference leaders in various organizations. 
Frank Cushman, Consultant in Vocational 
Education of the U.S. Office of Education, 
is a leading exponent of this method. 


And how can two or more people pool 
their thinking? By talking it over. That's 
the conference method in a nutshell. 

But “talking it over’ unless under some 
sort of direction is wasted. There are cer- 
tain facts every good conference leader 
ought to know: (1) how to start discussion, 
(2) how to direct issues, (3) how to keep 
the discussion relevant, (4) how to make 
progress, (5) how to conserve what has 
been accomplished. 


Trainin g Supervisors 


California librarians first became aware 
of the possibility of using the conference 
method when Robert P. Farrington, Super- 
visor of Public Service Training, Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, California 
State Department of Education, gave a 
demonstration to the Librarians’ Section of 
the League of California Cities on Septem- 
ber 21, 1939. The Mayor of Los Angeles 
requested that a course in conference leader- 


* Director, Graduate School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

1 Helen Seymour, Librarian, John Muir Branch, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 


departments. Josephine Hollingsworth, Mu- 
nicipal Reference Librarian, represented the 
Library Department. 


Her enthusiasm carried over into the 
library field, and shortly a group in con- 
ference leadership was arranged for the 
department heads and the librarians of the 
larger branches of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. This was a 30-hour course car- 
ried on over a two-weeks period. 


Each morning two conferences were held, 
and as the conference proceeded Mr. Far- 
rington would add a little of the technique 
each day and demonstrate. The topics se- 
lected were of all varieties and included: 


1. What does a worker expect from the job? 

2. What does a supervisor expect from the 
worker ? 

3. What does a 
superiors ? 

4. What do 
visors ? 

5. Social relations between supervisors and 
workers. 

6. How can cooperation between departments 
be developed ? 

7. What should be included in the breaking 
in of new employees ? 

8. Is affiliation with a labor 
tageous for a library staff ? 

9. What is morale, who should develop and 
maintain it? 

10. Should a public library maintain censor- 
ship of books purchased, and if so on 
what policy should it be based ? 

11. Should the clerical staff have the same 
provisions as to vacation, hours of service, 
etc., as the professional staff ? 

12. Should a clerical aid be required to take 
a course in library service before taking 
a Civil Service examination, or can a good 
typist be trained in the service? 

13. How can a library maintain an effective 
public relations policy ? 

14. How to develop and 
interest. 


supervisor expect from 


superiors expect from super 


union advan 


public 


maintain 


What was the purpose of this course? 


All those who participated could take 
the method back to their departments or 
branches and use it, or could form a group 
in their localities. It could be put into 
practical use almost immediately. This con- 
ference course is to be repeated for the 
benefit of others in the professional group 
and followed by a course in supervision. 
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LIBRARIANS STUDY CONFERENCE DISCUSSION METHODS 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 


The result has been to give the librarians 
a greater understanding and improvement 
of their policies, procedures and methods. 
It has promoted cooperation between 
branches and departments. A knowledge 
of problems always brings about a greater 
siketiatien 


Discussion Group Meetings 


The conference method was applied to 
six discussion groups which followed the 
general meeting at the California Library 
Association Institute on Public Relations. 
Many of the leaders were those that had 
been trained by Mr. Farrington. Although 
there were many imperfections, due in the 
main to physical conditions that were far 
from ideal and groups that were too large 
for ready exchange of ideas, the method on 
the whole was deemed a success. Those 
who took part in the discussions undoubted- 
ly gained from it and went home feeling 
that an opinion had been expressed and 
many ideas exchanged." 

The fame of the Los Angeles Public 
Library training and discussion techniques 
went East to the Special Libraries Associa- 

1 Carter, M. D._ Repercussions on the public rela 


tions institute California Library Association Bulletin. 
v. 1, p. 144-6, June 1940, 


tion, with the result that a series of discus- 
sion groups was arranged at the Indianapolis 
convention under the leadership of Jose- 
phine Hollingsworth, Helen Seymour, and 
Professor Russel J. Greenly, professor in 
the Division of Education and Applied 
Psychology, Purdue University. The sub- 
jects were divided into standards and per- 
sonnel, and two sections on methods. 


How to Do It 


There must be a conference leader trained 
in the technique of group leadership with 
the ability to bring out the groups’ various 
experiences, ideas and thoughts on a prob- 
lem and get them down on a blackboard or 
a chart for the group to see. 

1. Doesn’t the leader have to knou 
something about the subject before he starts? 

He does not have to be technically in- 
formed about any particular subject that is 
discussed, but he must know how to draw 
the right information from the group, and 
that comes with knowing the general subject 
and the conference technique. Being a con- 
ference leader is something like being a 
lawyer, who is trained generally and then 
applies his skill specifically when the case 
comes up. 

(Continued on page 509) 








Publishing Houses and Their 
Birthdays 


By Mahala Saville * 


Te frequency with which publishing 

houses have joined forces, have been 
transferred and absorbed, or have closed 
their doors, during the financially troubled 
years of the last decade gives one the im- 
pression that the cycle of existence for 
such establishments may be quite short. 
Some consideration of the stable side of the 
situation, however, brings the interesting 
and heartening revelation that many pub- 
lishers have survived, not only “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’ during 
the long-drawn-out depression of today, but 
for a much longer period of years dotted 
here and there with devastating financial 
upheavals. 

Among the publishing firms doing busi- 
ness today is a substantial group which 
saw the opening of the twentieth century, 
a surprisingly large number which were 
doing business before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, while a very few were 
founded before the close of the 18th century. 

Undoubtedly many more publishing 
houses, especially the younger ones, come 
within the scope of this survey than the 
seventy which have been selected, but it 
was feasible to consider only those for 
which information was readily available 
instead of attempting to make a compre- 
hensive study. In a few instances the date 
of establishment of a publishing concern 
may be that of a bookstore which soon 
included publishing as one of its activities, 
but no distinction of this type has been 
attempted. Dates which publishers use for 
the celebration of anniversaries, and those 
on publishers catalogues are the accepted 
dates whenever available, while others are 
taken from miscellaneous sources. 


Of the seventy selected publishing houses, 
two have the rare distinction of being more 
than 150 years old, while a third has almost 
reached the century and one-half mark. 
The oldest of these, Lea and Febiger, 


* Reference Librarian, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 


medical publishers, was established in Phila- 
delphia in 1785; the second, the Methodist 
Book Concern, was created in 1789 by a 
group of Methodist preachers attending a 
conference in New York City; while the 
third, J. B. Lippincott Co., is a general 
publishing firm established in Philadelphia 
in 1792. Thirteen other publishing houses 
have achieved the enviable goal of a cen- 
tury or more, while three additional ones 
soon will have passed the century mark. 


Medicine and Science 


Approximately half of the seventy selected 
publishing establishments engage in general 
publishing, while the remainder cover a 
wide range of special fields. The largest 
special group distinguished for its age is 
that of medicine and science. Leading this 
group in age, as well as all the others, is 
Lea and Febiger (1785) which has remained 
in the hands of the same family for more 
than a century and a half. In 1851 it began 
to specialize in medicine, and today pub- 
lishes, also, books in such allied lines as 
nursing, physical culture, chemistry, and 
bacteriology. 

John Wiley and Sons, established in 
1807, likewise has been controlled by one 
family for a long period of time. Starting 
out as a book store, and then becoming a 
general publisher, today the firm is out- 
standing for publications in science, tech- 
nology, and business. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., established in 1848, set up its own 
printing plant in 1869 and began to pub- 
lish scientific, technical, and military books; 
and is now one of the largest of the early 
special publishing houses in America. 
Another publisher of medical and scientific 
works almost ready to pass the century mark 
is the Blakiston Co. of Philadelphia which 
began business in 1843. Two publishing 
houses with creditable ages, although they 
are still quite youthful in comparison with 
their older associates, are the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. (1909) and the Williams and 
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Wilkins Co. (1920). The latter has some 
claim to special notice since it purchased 
in 1932 William Wood and Co. which 
started business in 1804. 


Religion, Education, Drama 


Another field of publishing having among 
its group one of the oldest publishing firms 
in the United States is that of religion. The 
Methodist Book Concern (1789), which 
was established to provide moral and re- 
ligious literature for the furtherance of 
Christian education, is today one of the 
largest and most successful religious pub- 
lishing houses in the world. In 1914 the 
Abingdon Press was established to provide 
an imprint for the general books which 
were being issued. Two other religious 
houses with a creditable milage behind 
them are Fleming H. Revell Co. (1869) 
of Chicago and the Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
(1870) of New York. 

The field of education is honored by 
having five publishing houses, each with 
more than fifty years of publishing to its 
credit. The two oldest members of this 
group are Henry Holt and Co. (1866) and 
Ginn and Co. (1867). Others are D. C. 
Heath and Co. and Silver, Burdett and Co., 
both established in 1885, and the American 
Book Co., which took over the text books 
and other educational books of Harper, 
Appleton and others in 1890. 

The rather limited field of drama can 
claim three publishing firms with enviable 
records. The earliest one is Samuel French, 
founded in 1830, and outstanding today for 
the publication of single plays for dramatic 
production. T. S. Denison and Co. (1876) 
makes the second member of this trio, while 
Walter H. Baker Co. (1889) of Boston 
is the third. 


Special Publishers 


A number of different fields are repre- 
sented by only one or two publishing houses 
of special distinction because of age. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., specializing in books on 
physical education, recreation and athletics, 
passed the century mark in 1938. In the 
field of agriculture and related subjects is 
the Orange Judd Publishing Co. which 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary in 
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1936. One of the leading publishers of 
dictionaries, G. and C. Merriam and Co.. 
likewise has more than a century of pub- 
lishing to its credit, having celebrated its 
one hundredth birthday in 1931. Rand 
McNally and Co., famous for its atlases, 
was established in 1864. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. (1876) is best known for its 
dictionaries, but is not limited exclusively 
to that field. The H. W. Wilson Company 
entered the publishing field in February 
1898 with the first issue of Cumulative 
Book Index, thus initiating the “cumulative” 
feature which has since been widely de- 
veloped in more than a score of their indexes 
and publications designed primarily for li- 
braries and the publishing world. 

Two companies representing a special 
group of people are the Bloch Publishing 
Co. (1854), which has a bookselling de- 
partment handling books of all publishers 
relating to Jewish life; and the Jewish 
Publication Society of America (1888), 
which is a non-profit organization especially 
interested in publishing scholarly and reli- 
gious works. 

Not primarily publishers, although mak- 
ing limited contributions to the field of 
printed books, are three large book dealers 
of the country: G. E. Stechert and Co. 
(1872), Barnes and Noble (1874), and 
A. C. McClurg and Co. (1886). 

Last and largest of the special groups 
is that of the university presses. Taking 
first place in this group is the Harvard 
University Press which grew out of a print- 
ing office established in 1872 for the print- 
ing of examination papers, circulars, posters, 
and other ephemeral material. The Johns 
Hopkins Press (1890) appears to be the 
first university press to have been established 
as such. The year of 1893 saw the creation 
of two additional presses, one at Columbia 
University and the other at the University 
of Chicago. Princeton University set up 
its press in 1905, Yale University in 1908 


General Publishers 


In addition to the various groups of 
special publishing houses there are a large 
number of general publishing establish- 
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ments, some of which have one or more 
outstanding specialties. The oldest is J. B. 
Lippincott Co. (1792), which specialized in 
religion in the early days but eventually 
changed to the general field. Seven other 
publishing concerns have enjoyed the special 
distinction of a celebration for the passing 
of the century mark. These are Harper and 
Brothers (1817), D. Appleton-Century Co. 
(1825), Thomas Y. Crowell Co. (1834), 
Little, Brown and Co. (1837), G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (1838), Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
(1838), and Dodd, Mead and Co. (1839). 

Charles Scribner's Sons was established 
in 1846, while Houghton Mifflin Co. and 
E. P. Dutton and Co. both began business 
in 1852. Others having their origins dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth century 
are Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. (1862) ; 
the Macmillan Co. (1870), an American 
branch of the famous Macmillan and Co. 
of England; Frederick Warne and Co. and 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., both beginning 
business in 1881; Longmans, Green and 
Co. (1887), also a branch of a distin- 
guished English company beginning business 
in 1724; and Doubleday, Doran (1897). 

Among the younger publishing houses 
where it is esteemed a worthy accomplish- 
ment to have weathered successfully the 
stress of a keenly competitive existence for 
at least ten years, there are many publish- 
ing concerns both special and general. 
Only a limited number of these have been 
selected for mention. Among those pre- 
ceding 1920 are the Christopher Publishing 
House (1910), Alfred A. Knopf (1915), 
and Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1919). The 
nineteen-twenties with their air of pros- 
perity saw the establishment of a number 
of firms. 

The range in ages for these seventy 
selected publishing houses varies from 
eleven years to one hundred and fifty-five 
years. Sixty-one per cent of them are at 
least fifty years old, while the averagé age 
for the whole group is sixty years. Thus 
it is apparent that “publishers may come 
and publishers may go,” but a substantial 
number of them remain in active business 
for many years. 


Chronological list: 


1785 Lea and Febiger 
1789 Methodist Book Concern (Abingdon 
Press) 


1792 
1807 
1817 
1825 
1830 
1831 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1843 
1846 
1848 
1852 
1852 
1854 
1862 
1864 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1881 
1881 

1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 


1893 


1893 
1897 
1898 
1905 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1915 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 


1926 
. 1927 
"1927 


1927 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
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J. B. Lippincott Co. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
Harper and Brothers 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 
Samuel French, Inc. 

G. and C. Merriam Co. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. 
Little, Brown and Co. 

A. S. Barnes and Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc. 
Blakiston Co., Inc. 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Bloch Publishing Co., Inc. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co 
Rand McNally and Co. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 

Ginn and Co. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., Inc. 
Harvard University Press 

G. E. Stechert and Co. 

Barnes and Noble, Inc. 

T. S. Denison and Co. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Inc 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 

A. C. McClurg and Co. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 
Jewish Publication Society of America 
Walter H. Baker Co. 
American Book Co. 

Johns Hopkins Press 
Columbia University Press 
University of Chicago Press 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
Princeton University Press 
Yale University Press 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Christopher Publishing House 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. 
Williams and Wilkins Co. 
University of North Carolina Press 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
International Publishers Co., Inc 
W. W. Norton and Co., Inc. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

F. S. Crofts and Co. 

Viking Press, Inc. 

John Day Co., Inc. 

William Morrow and Co., Inc 
Vanguard. Press, Inc: 
Derrydale Press, Inc. 
University of Minnesota Press 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 

Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 














The Federal Government Helps the 
Library Help Youth 


By Allan R. Ottley ok 


LERT librarians throughout the country 
have been watching with interest the 
work certain government agencies have been 
doing to mitigate the youth unemployment 
situation that in 1939 saw more than 4,000,- 
000 Americans between the ages of 16 and 
25 out of school and searching for jobs. 
Directly relating the library to this effort 
is the wealth of government material, free 
or selling at small cost, which both school 
and city librarians can well use for the 
promotion of vocational development. These 
publications can best reach their intended 
readers through the medium of libraries. 
For more than two decades the Federal 
Government has been publishing pamphlets 
in the cause of vocational education, and 
the economic reverse that has cut youth off 
from the jobs that should be theirs has 
redoubled the government’s efforts to 
acquaint or train young men and women 
for work ranging from nursing and music 
to blacksmithing and the merchant marine. 
Below is a brief survey of some of the 
pamphlets available from government offices. 
Where prices are given, orders should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Where no prices are 
given, the documents can be secured free 
from the issuing office. 


Office of Education 


For years the Office of Education (recently 
transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Federal Security Agency) 
has assisted the cause of vocational educa- 
tion. Its series of free Leaflets on Pro- 
fessional Occupations are helpful guides to 
the young person who wants to know some- 
thing about any of 20 professions. The 
series includes law, medicine, dentistry, 
journalism, librarianship, architecture, me- 
chanical engineering, electrical engineering, 
civil engineering, pharmacy, nursing, for- 
estry, music, veterinary medicine, chemistry 
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and chemical engineering, art, home eco- 
nomics, osteopathy, and optometry. 

Eminent in the Office’s work is the Voca- 
tional Division, which has published 
comprehensive, well-illustrated studies of 
numerous crafts and vocations. Bulletin 
193, Training for the painting and decorat- 
ing trade, rams to 138 pages of information 
on qualifications and opportunities, health 
and safety hints, and practical fundamental 
training data, with a bibliography and 
many illustrations, some of them in color. 
Its cost is 35c. 

Another such study is Bulletin 197, Trazn- 
ing for the police service, 84 pages for 15c, 
which contains an outline of typical assign- 
ments with related information on what 
police officers do and what they have to 
know. The 87-page, 15-cent Bulletin 200, 
Related instruction for plumber apprentices, 
is principally for instructors but contains 
an analysis of many typical domestic plumb- 
ing jobs with details on how to do them, 
materials and tools used, and the technical 
requirements necessary. 

Bulletin 137, Granite cutting, runs to 247 
pages for 35c, and besides a wealth of illus- 
trations and diagrams contains an analysis 
of various granite cutting jobs, with many 
sample problems and directions showing 
how they are met by the granite cutter. A 
related pamphlet is Bulletin 106, Stone 
cutting, the setting of cut-stone trim in brick 
buildings, which though primarily for in- 
structors acquaints boys with typical jobs 
and operations and the technical informa- 
tion required to perform them. Bulletin 
106 runs to 226 pages and costs 20c. 

A pamphlet on art, entitled Art as a voca- 
tion, was published in 1923 by the Office 
as Industrial Education Circular 20. 

Professional library education; introduc- 
ing the library was published in 1938 as 
Bulletin 1937, no.23. Priced at 15c, it 
comprises 75 pages of text and illustrations 
summarizing the work of the library and 
its various special departments, library 
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school training, and the present status of 
the profession. 


War and Navy De partments 


The intensified national defense program 
has highlighted many army, navy, and air 
corps positions for young men eager to be 
active and earning. For those interested 
in officering the country’s armed forces, 
there are both army and navy publications. 
Published each year is the Navy Depart- 
ment’s pamphlet of over 100 pages, Regula- 
tions governing the admission of candidates 
into the United States Naval Academy as 
midshipmen and sample examination papers, 
and the War Department's Information 
relative to the appointment and admission 
of cadets to the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York. 

To these may be added the War Depart- 
ment’s Flying cadets of the army air corps; 
aviation as a career and The army as a 
career, and to any library interested the 
Department will send monthly its magazine, 
Army recruiting news. 


Maritime Commission 


The United States Maritime Commission 
conducts training courses for those young 
men interested in officering our merchant 
ships and has published attractively illus- 
trated documents on the subject, which may 
be secured free from the Supervisor of 
Cadet Training, United States Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


A griculture and Commerce 


From the Department of Agriculture can 
be secured free (or from the Superintendent 
of Documents for 5c) an illustrated 16-page 
pamphlet, Careers in forestry, giving infor- 
mation on training, requisites for success, 
and character and types of work in govern- 
ment and private forestry. Ask for Agri- 
culture Miscellaneous publication 249. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce in the De- 
partment of Commerce published in 1935 
as Aeronautics Bulletin 19 an interesting 86- 
page document, replete with illustrations, 
maps and diagrams, entitled Aviation train- 
ing, which gives a general survey of the 
subject. Besides material on piloting, it 
includes information on opportunities in 
numerous other phases of the flying busi- 
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ness, including a good description of the 
types of work that make up the aviation 
industry as well as the technique and content 
of pilot training. 

This department's Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has published a pair 
of interesting vocational studies, Training 
for foreign trade and Training for the 
steamship business, issued as Miscellaneous 
Series 97 and 98 respectively and listed at 
10c each. Though 20 years old, they still 
are useful in detailing various types of work 
involved in shipborne commerce. 

The Bureau of Standards in the Com- 
merce Department has published at no cost 
Scientific and technical positions in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, 19 pages of data 
on the bureau and its work, appointment to 
bureau jobs, examinations, and qualifications 
required for some 10 grades of positions 
(one of them requiring only high school). 


Treasury Department 


The Public Health Service, recently 
shifted from the Treasury Department to 
the Federal Security Agency, has issued 
Public health nursing (Supplement no.133 
to the Public Health reports) which lists 
the activities of public health nurses in 12 
special services such as maternity, infant and 
pre-school, school health, industrial hygiene, 
sanitation and other such services. 

For husky youngsters interested in the 
arduous work of the Coast Guard, the 
Treasury Department issued in 1939 Regula- 
tions governing appointments to cadetships 
in the United States Coast Guard, 26 pages 
of information on requirements for eligi- 
bility, procedure for candidates, examina- 
tions (with sample questions) and the 
course of instruction. 


Department of Labor 


In this department the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has prepared a pam- 
phlet, Information concerning origin, activi- 
ties, accomplishments, organization and 
personnel of the Immigration Border Patrol, 
15 pages, free, which to the lad seeking an 
active, sometimes adventurous life, furnishes 
information on the qualifications, training 
programs, salary scales, working conditions, 
etc., of border patrol officers. 

Old now, but still giving much informa- 
tion on what positions in the government 
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are open to women, is the Women’s Bureau's 
Bulletin 53, Status of women in the govern- 
ment service in 1925, 103 pages, purchas- 
able for 15c. Much more recent is the 
department’s Personnel standards of the 
United States Employment Service, 57 pages 
outlining duties and qualifications of various 
grades of clerks, filers, stenographers, inter- 
viewers, typists, etc. 

More elaborate, expensive, and compre- 
hensive are the Job description series of the 
Employment Service. For each of the in- 
dustries covered there is a detailed summary 
of work performed, equipment and material 
used, working conditions, relation to other 
jobs, specialized qualifications, and special 
information on each of the scores of 
different jobs that make up the industry. 
Well illustrated, many of them securely 
bound, the following Job descriptions are 
now available: 


Retail trade. 3 vols. Per volume, $1.25. 


Jo D foundrie 3 3006p. 31.25: 

Hotels and restaurants. 2 vols. Set, $2. 

Cleaning, dyeing, and pressing industry. 
344p. $l. 

Job machine shops. 196p. 75c. 

Automobile-manufacturing industry. 3 
vols. vol. 1, $1; vols. 2 and 3, 75c each. 

Laundry industry. 291p. $1.25. 

Cotton textile indu clr Fe ip. ie 

Construction industry. 5% vols. vol. 1, 


and 3, $1.25 each: vols. 4 and 


) 


75C: Vols. 2 
: $1 each. 


National Youth Administration 


By far the most impressive recent work by 
the government to inform young people of 
occupations, and to train and assist them to 
jobs has been the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. From March 1936, when its Junior 
Placement Services were established, to Janu- 
ary 1940 a total of 641,056 young people 
have been registered and 266,085 have 
actually been placed at jobs in private 
industry. 

The various State Youth Administrations 
have made studies of scores of industries 
and occupations, of which 102 had been 
published and made available for free dis- 
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tribution by January 1940. According to a 
late NYA announcement, ‘“‘these occupa- 
tional information studies give a picture of 
the industry, its growth or decline, its na- 
tional distribution, the kinds of skills re- 
quired, and the conditions of work.” 

Many of these studies have been listed in 
the Vertical File Service of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, but a complete list may 
be secured only from Miss Mary H. S. 
Hayes, Director, Division of Employment, 
National Youth Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Though these studies are for 
free distribution by the state administrators, 
located in each state capital, Miss Hayes 
says that “since many of these are long 
and correspondingly expensive to prepare, I 
would suggest that you indicate only those 
which are of especial interest to you.” 

Covering as widely separated industries 
as air conditioning and beauty culture, insur- 
ance and horse breeding, the industrial 
studies direct attention to opportunities in 
our productive occupations. The occupa- 
tional studies range from clerical work to 
landscaping, from music to undertaking. 

Librarians awake to the need for giving 
a boost to unemployed youth will find 
plenty of free and inexpensive government 
material to supplement their 371.425 
shelves. 


STATE-WIDE PUBLICITY 


(Continued from page 481) 


little. Recently an enthusiastic supporter of 
a small-town library personally went to see 
the county auditor and wanted to know why 
her library couldn’t get more money for 
books. He explained to her that there were 
many other demands, inevitably he came to 
the subject of relief, people to be fed and 
clothed, and he ended up with what he 
thought was his most convincing statement. 
In his most dramatic tone he pulled the old 
chestnut, “You know you can’t eat books.” 
The lady in question thought on that for a 
few minutes and then with a cat-that- 
swallowed-the-canary expression said: ‘But 
I do.” If we can persuade Ohioans that 
that’s true we won't have to worry about 
the future of our libraries, and our state- 
wide publicity program will have justified 
itself many times over. 








A Girl Scout Program 


By Doris Humphrey Beik * 


“THERE is One group in your 

community which you should 
reach—not once, but many times 
through the year—the Girl Scouts. 
They are an important group, for 
the Girl Scout organization is usu- 
ally as large and as active as any 
other organization in the commun- 
ity, and it has a range in ages 
from the tots in the Brownie Pack 
to the adult committee leaders and 
patronesses. 

One of the first things we did 
to establish contact with the Girl 
Scouts was to call the leaders and 
offer them books to use in their 
day camps during the summer. 
These day camps were wonderful for the 
children who couldn't afford a real summer 
camp. Each day the leaders would take the 
girls to a hill nearby, and there they would 
engage in various activities and studies. After 
lunch there was a rest period, often used for 
reading aloud. This was the period we were 
interested in; we sent books of all types for 
them to use—a book of fiction well adapted 
for reading aloud, such as Little Women, a 
book of nature study, handicraft books, and 
many others. 

The leaders themselves came to make the 
selections, for of course they knew best what 
was needed. We were glad, too, to have 
them become acquainted with the resources 
of the juvenile F se calle as they browsed 
around looking for books. 

One essential part of a Girl Scout Pro- 
gram is that the Library have a copy of the 
official program issued by the Girl Scouts, 
Inc.t The revised edition has the new 
literature unit, and is especially valuable for 
that feature. Also, book lists are given at 
the end of each chapter, and undoubtedly 
you have some of the books mentioned in 
your library. 

One of our leaders, who has girls eleven 
and twelve years of age, worked a good part 
of the winter urging them to read books 
from the library. She checked with the 

° Formerly librarian, Ethelbert B. Crawford Memorial 


Library, Monticello, New York. 
' Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York City. 
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librarian to see which girls were not coming 
to the library at all. An interesting dis 
covery was made—two of the girls had 
stopped coming because of the large fines 
they had incurred on their cards. By means 
of the cooperation of leader and librarian, 
the girls worked out their fines by helping 
about the library—dusting shelves, etc. 
Since then, they have been constant bor 
rowers, with their books returned on time. 

This same Scout Leader was introduced 
to such reference books as Hazeltine’s Anni- 
versaries and Holidays and the World 
Almanac in her work on foreign holidays 
and celebrations. She had not realized 
before the many excellent reference books 
available in the library. 


Girl Scout Bookshelf 


Just before Book Week last year, the 
Girl Scouts voted to give the library twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of books and magazines 
each year, and with the books purchased, 
to start a Girl Scout Bookshelf. A contest 
was held during Book Week for a poster 
to be hung above the shelf. When the 
books arrived, they were given an entire 
section of shelves in the juvenile room in 
order that they might have room for expan- 
sion, and so that the poster might be hung 
on the wall above the section. In the front 
of each book was pasted a Girl Scout seal 
one of the 25th anniversary seals which are 
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so attractive. The seal helps to keep the 
book on the special shelf, and is also a 
reminder to the borrower of its donor. 

The best part about these books is that 
they become the property of the library, 
are accessioned and cataloged with the 
regular collection, and may be taken out 
by anyone who has a library card. There 
is no distinction made as to whether the 
borrower is or is not a Scout. 

The Girl Scout Bookshelf has been very 
popular, chiefly because the books were care- 
fully selected and because no book already 
in the library was duplicated. An effort was 
made to secure variety. The list of books 
bought is interesting, we think: 





A Place for Herself—De Leeuw 

Shanty Brook Lodge—Hess 

Knit Bne, Purl One—Shields 

It's More Fun When You Know the Ral 
Pierce 

Out of Doors—Mann 

Braiding and Knotting for Amateurs—Belas! 

Alice in Orchestralia—La Prade 

The Country Craft Book—Johnston 

Girls Who Did—Ferris 

Flowers and Their Travels—Fox 

Dramatized Ballads—White 

Children Book on How To Use Books and 
Librarie Mott 

Our Foreign Born Citizen Beard 

Your Clothes and Personality—Ryat 

Geography—Van Lox 


Answer to an 


your problem, as I see it, is how to 

free that librarian, or yourself, or who- 
ever have you, from the slavery (and it is 
just that) of eight successive study halls, 
and to give her the blessed opportunity 
of being, first, a librarian, and secondly, a 
person (or do I mean the other way 
around?). You are confronted with a 
mid-Victorian type of system which does 
not—yet—recognize a library as a place 
where one goes, not only to have books 
charged and to return them, but to ask 
where a picture of the Taj Mahal may be 
found, or how one goes about it to become 
a G-man, or where Sarah Louise may bring 
a foot-long ponderosa pine cone, shot (be- 
lieve it or not) from the top of a 200-foot 
tree in California, and where all day long 
the students ask questions about it until 
the donor’s and librarian’s voices finally get 


* ‘‘An Open Letter About School Libraries.’" Wilson 


Library Bulletin. p. 62, September 1940. 
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The library’s value to the Girl Scouts 
was illustrated again in a little incident. 
Several leaders were searching frantically 
for something about the life of Juliette 
Low, the first Girl Scout. Great was their 
surprise and pleasure when the library 
produced an article in a Good Housekeeping 
magazine telling not only a bit about her 
life, but also giving the history of the 
founding of the Girl Scouts in America. 

One other activity brought scouts, leaders, 
parents, and friends to the Library this year. 
That was the very interesting exhibit held 
in the library clubroom as a feature of Na- 
tional Girl Scout Week. Each troop ar- 
ranged its own exhibit consisting of handi- 
work, notebooks, etc. At one end of the 
room was an impressive array of flags from 
other nations made by the senior troop. 
The exhibit was open all week to visitors, 
and on Saturday a program was presented, 
with folk dances and other entertainment. 

If you haven't yet met your Girl Scouts 
as an organization, get in touch with the 
leaders first of all. You will find that there 
are a great many ways you can be of serv- 
ice, and that you will reach girls and adults 
whom you have never reached before. 


Open Letter’ 


tired and husky answering them. But it 2 
fun to answer the questions and it ties up 
beautifully with an exhibit of books on 
national parks, forestry, conservation, etc. 
Or it may be that the librarian longs to 
pause in this stern “‘order-or-else” attitude 
to ask John about the scores in last night’s 
game or how the junior play is progressing. 
An occasional joke or “wise-crack” helps 
those adolescents to know that a person is 
human, and not a combination of fossil, 
cross patch, robot, and policeman. But 
humor, like sarcasm, must be used sparingly. 

The librarian in your school probably is 
doing a hard job, and doing it well, but she 
is a conditioned slave because of a faulty 
set-up in school administration. How to 
change the system? I don’t know; but 
there are many ways of trying. 

You can gently, but firmly, and insidi- 
ously, but wisely, put information on the 
newer and better school systems into the 
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hands of those concerned, until the seeds 
grow and split the cement of a lifeless 
system which should be replaced by a live, 
throbbing, vital, usable, library organization. 

May I, by way of contrast, explain our 
system which, although not perfect or 
finished (God forbid!) presents a marked 
contrast to the one you have? Ours has its 
faults and the librarian is occasionally 
reminded by visiting librarians of alterations 
that could be made. They come to “Oh” 
and “Ah” over the newness of our building, 
and frequently leave valuable suggestions 
by saying, “Wouldn't it be wise to do thus 
and so?’’—and they're often right—and 
sometimes a change is effected. 

When the principal of your school sees 
other systems, when the board of educa- 
tion back of him sees the newer schools, 
when parents coming from newer systems 
infiltrate into your area and schools and 
demand, politely but firmly, a more flexible 
and efficient library system—then—and it’s 
surely coming—newer and better methods 
will enliven and replace that antiquated 
régime where a so-called librarian is merely 
a study hall policeman. 

Your part in bringing this change about ? 
You can talk and live and write and 
“ballyhoo” for that change—but don’t be 
so drastic that you'll lose professional stand- 
ing. You won't do the latter, I know, 
for you wisely withheld your name showing 
you have that quality which is, they say, 
the better part of valor. 

Our school is a brand new central school 
and the library serves grades one through 
twelve. In grades one through four the 
teachers choose books for the class rooms, 
but above the fourth grade, the students 
use the library and the teacher also chooses 
books for them. Thus, both teachers and 
the librarian may help select books. 


The library study hall has eight periods 
and during the noon hour the librarian is 
relieved by teachers who are taught the 
simple desk routine of charging out books, 
etc. There is a teacher in the study hall 
each of the eight periods. Theoretically, 
the study hall teacher has charge and an 
effort is made by the librarian to supple- 
ment, but not to interfere with, discipline. 
If a teacher is ill, or is called out of the 
room, or anything special happens, the 
librarian takes charge. We have found by 
experience that the first two periods in 
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the morning and the last one in the after- 
noon, are the busiest, when the librarian 
is least able to take charge efficiently. Dur- 
ing the hours mentioned, books are coming 
in or going out, more reference questions 
are asked, and both teachers and pupils use 
the librarian’s time and attention more. 
There are fifteen tables seating six at a 
table, with an overflow of eight pupils into 
a conference room. Having study hall is 
a one man (or woman) job—and one can’t 
supervise a study hall and do much else. 
If the conference room is open, we have 
found it wiser for a teacher to be in charge 
of it. : 

There is a student librarian at the desk 
each of the eight periods. These students 
get no pay but do their work for the love 
of it, and because it widens their interests, 
helps their English, and gives them a sense 
of responsibility and the consciousness of 
being of assistance. The librarian endeavors 
to help them personally and guide their 
reading or give special help when it is 
needed. I have never seen a library assistant 
fail in English. Either we choose the type 
who don’t fail or the more mediocre ones 
get help or acquire, unconsciously, knowl- 
edge which helps them. We are apt to 
select students for helpers who aren't carry- 
ing too many hours’ work. Some have high 
I.Q.’s, but some are rather mediocre stu- 
dents and yet do fair work at the desk. 
Students never are given disciplinary au- 
thority, but of themselves will “tip” a 
teacher that something or someone is in- 
volved in a commotion which needs a 
teacher's attention. 

Why have a librarian and a study hall 
teacher and student. assistants? The librar- 
ian has many hundreds of books yet to 
catalog and there is library science to be 
taught all through the high school and 
grades. That teaching the use of the library 
pays, has been proven clearly. After train- 
ing in the use of the library, the children 
are more quiet, more interested, take better 
care of books and use them more intelli- 
gently. That is one answer—but not the 
only one—to your students’ lack of interest 
in the library. 

Speaking of student assistants, I have 
seen students go through a “‘rush”’ of check- 
ing out books, loaning rulers, ink, paste, and 
what not, and making out slips for shop, 
home economics rooms, etc., and preserve as 
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much dignity as a teacher. After one such 
rush one student laughed and said, “Whew!” 
When I asked whether she liked library 
work, she said, “I love it!” Incidentally, 
this same student watches the reserve list 
and reads every book for which there is 
much call. Her background of knowledge 
has been enriched by her charging desk 
experience. Since student assistants are not 
paid, they are excused from any period if 
they wish. If Charles (and the boys do 
good library work) has a history test pend- 
ing and wishes to stay at a table to study, 
he reports to me and I work at the desk 
alone or replace him with a pupil who has 
asked for desk service. 

We feel it imperative for the librarian to 
do three things: (1) organize and run the 
library, (2) catalog the hundreds of books 
yet uncataloged, and get them available to 
the students, and (3) teach library science 
so that the knowledge in the library be- 
comes available. Even when cataloging is 
over, there are catalog revision, lists of 
materials, picture files, etc. to be taken 
care of. 

Do the teachers mind the study halls? 
None mind them too badly. There is a 
spirit of cooperation among the teachers 
and the librarian, and, in general, each 
tries to help the other and yet not be too 
officious nor interfere with the other’s disci- 
pline—er—lI mean, social control. It isn't 
all grim work. It is to laugh (quietly) 
when a tall teacher strides into the study 
hall, sees that it promises to be a restless 
one, and say, sotto voce, “Oh! Oh! It 
looks like a noisy day; step on my corn and 
make me angry.” 

And about those magazines—we take 
many and they do get worn to a frazzle. 
We haven't gotten to cellophane covers— 
but that’s coming. If the board doesn’t 
appropriate the money, then a play or pro- 
gram will supply some. We solicit in the 
local paper and privately for back numbers 
of magazines. One complete set is filed. 
Worn ones are piled in a section to be 
cut for booklets, displays, etc. The scientific 
magazines go fastest, but it’s a good cause. 
I find very few drawings or foolish mutila- 
tion. Perhaps the newness of the building 
has a psychological effect in creating desire 
to keep things whole and looking good. 
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Well, anyway, your bulletin boards were 
successful. Aren't they fun and a source 
of satisfaction? There are so many possi- 
bilities, pictures of students who get into 
the newspapers, pertinent articles, news, 
interesting views loaned by the teacher who 
went to Mexico on a trip, even cartoons 
brought by the student who sidles up shyly 
and hands the cartoon along with a comment 
or two. 


In regard to those several entrances and 
exits to the study hall—that fact alone 
makes it imperative to have more than one 
person in charge—and if seats are close 
together, that necessitates more close super- 
vision. A librarian as to be a good scout 
taking his or her turn at study halls and 
supervision, but it’s as ridiculous to ask 
a librarian to do two people’s work at the 
same time as it would be to say to the 
principal, ““You must be in the main halls 
at all hours, but be very sure you do a good 
job at the office.” 


More and more the library is becoming a 
center of activity. In it, reading, studying, 
and research activities center to meet the 
demand that students read from many 
sources instead of from one lone text. 
Guidance is necessary, and the system must 
be flexible enough to allow a librarian to be 
available. 


Vision on the part of the school board, 
the principal, A cooperating teachers, is 
needed to set up a system which has quiet, 
smooth, efficient activity, and does consider 
the child’s needs. After all, the purpose 
of the school library system is to serve the 
students’ needs capably and comprehensively. 

Sometimes we learn lessons from things 
that are, but shouldn’t be—just as psycholo- 
gists say that we learn of the normal from 
those who aren’t normal. So, Miss Librar- 
ian, you have learned what shouldn’t be— 
yours is the task of striving toward efficient 
set-ups, and, insofar as possible, of educat- 
ing boards, instructors, and public—yes, and 
students—into a more effectual system of 
study hall-library technique. You will have 
to start in whatever system you have, and 
work from there on. Enliven and enrich 
the system you have—but never lose the 
ideals you have of a more efficient system. 


Perhaps, we, too, should be anonymous. 


Yours for better functional 
school libraries. ... 








We, the Students 


By Eve K. Clarke * 


TATISTICS for the school year indicated 

an apparently healthy state of the li- 
brary—an attendance of 114,429 and a 
circulation of 30,351 for a school of 3348 
enrollment. However, it seemed to the staff 
that we were not reaching a very diversified 
portion of the student body—the same 
familiar faces appeared each day. Often 
enough to be disturbing, an upper-class 
student appeared saying it was his first visit 
to the library. Somehow, in spite of our 
publicity efforts that had seemed adequate, 
we were failing to reach every student in the 
high school. We decided to try an inten- 
sive publicity campaign. 

According to the best publicists, ‘‘public 
relations” is the field to plow before under- 
taking such a campaign. It is good pro- 
cedure to find out just what your relations 
to your public are; where you are failing 
or succeeding. Often, barriers need to be 
broken down. Directing publicity against 
a wall of indifference or antagonism is use- 
less. Questionnaires, suggestion boxes, 
surveys are all methods of gauging your 
public’s opinion of the library, and they 
help to lay the foundation and network of 
your campaign. 

In a high school, English is required of 
all students except 4 A’s, so our survey 
was conducted in cooperation with the Eng- 
lish department. Absences and unexpected 
conflicting curricular activities reduced the 
number participating further, so that eventu- 
ally 2515 students took part in the survey. 
On May 24, questionnaires were filled out 
by each English class in the class-rooms 
under the supervision of the teacher. At 
the end of the day, all questionnaires were 
sent to the library. 

Questions 1 and 2 were purely statistical, 
but it was valuable to note that of the 582 
students who did not have school library 
cards, 243 had public library cards, so that 
the total having library service of some kind 
was 2176, 86 per cent of the student body. 

1933 borrowers, taking out 30,351 books, 
averaged 15 books per borrower—high or 
low? 


"© Librarian, Harrison Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Questions 3 and 4 were attempts to locate 
that small group of isolationists who never 
come inside the library and to find out why. 
This 12 per cent (306) gave the following 
reasons, stated in order of frequency— 

1. Preferred to do text book work during 

study periods. 
Texts are not allowed in the library 

2. Went to the public library after school 

This brings up a point—in identifying 
the school library too closely with the 


school curriculum and routine, don’t we 
forever ally the library idea with th 
school idea; so that when high school is 


over, the library habit is over too? 

3. Had no free periods. 

What with extracurricular 
such as clubs, make-up, band, orchestra, 
assembly programs, newspaper, it is 
amazing and rather frightening to see 
how often this appeared. 

Of the 306 that never came to the library 
during study periods, 97 had both school and 
public library cards; whereas 52 had neither. So 
that out of 2515 students, only 52 had no contact 
of any kind with a library. 

Questions 5 and 6 were definitely in the 
“Public relations’ field. In the order of 
frequency, the best things about the library 
were 

1. Silence—quiet—60 per cent. 

This was sometimes amusingly stated 
“It is very quiet, just like in a hospital’’ 
—‘“You can rest in peace.” This might 
sound fatal to the idea that learning is an 
active process if it weren't for the fact 
that a few under question 6 said that 
the library was too noisy. 

2. Neatness—45 per cent. 

Many gave two or more “best things.” 

3. Book collection—20 per cent. 

Its size, suitability, and variety. 

4. Lighting system—15 per cent. 

Indirect lighting with modernistic fix- 
tures has been newly installed; further 
evidence that there is an active response 
to beauty and orderliness in adolescents. 

5. Service—5 per cent. 

Courtesy and helpfulness of staff men- 
tioned. 

In the order of frequency as to what they 
like least about the library. 


1. Leaving text books outside the library on 
a corridor bookcase. 


activities, 
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2. Checking of books only the last 10 minutes 
of each period. 

3. Strict discipline. 

4. Slow exiting because of checking books at 

the doors. 

5. Too little fiction. 

As evidenced by 1, 2, and 4, this is 
definitely in line with Arlitt’s statement 
“Since every adolescent is in a state of 
rebellion against rules, it is wise to restrict 
the number to the fewest possible.” These 
three rulings were carefully scrutinized as 
to their ultimate value and purpose. The 
first has already been abolished; but 2 and 
4 we felt benefited the general good. An 
article in the school paper will present our 
case and state the reasons for these rulings 
and try to give the students an under- 
standing of the difficulties of running a 
library this size. 

As to number 3—how else the silence 
that so many of them liked best? We try 
to differentiate, but too often the “hum 
of activity” is really the hum of inactivity. 

Question 7 was to evaluate a phase of 
publicity that required much thought and 
preparation, as the newspaper comes out 
twice a month. 

Question 8—found unnecessary as all 
students referred back to number 6. 


Question 9—was a subject that we guess 
about and that we probably could estimate 
rather correctly; we wanted actual statistics 
to verify these surmises. 

The results of this survey have opened up 
more potential fields for investigation than 
we anticipated. Immediate effect, of course, 
is in relation to the outline for our publicity 
campaign. 

1. Our news column will be reduced to one 
monthly, since there seems to be too 
much “‘pick and choose” element in high 
school newspaper publicity. 

2. More definite alignment of movies and 
books. 

3. More stressing of radio programs as inte- 
grated with reading and education. 


Our book selection will be affected. 
Realizing that facts prove that movies, 
sports, and radio are crowding out reading 
as a preferred leisure time activity, doesn’t 
it behoove us to capitalize on these interests ? 
To know that 50 per cent of the students 
are primarily interested in outdoor sports 
gives us a fine opportunity to select these 
interests, not only in the 700 books, but 
on through fiction and biography, such as 
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Tunney’s A man must fight, Streatfield’s 
Tennis shoes, etc. Again, should we give 
them immediate and direct access to what 
they want, but continue to expose them 
steadily to what we want them to want. 

In administration, we will continue to 
evaluate red tape of all kinds, discarding all 
that seems possible without sacrificing ef- 
ficiency of service. 

The hearty reaction to neatness and dec- 
orative features convinces us that these 
responses should be stimulated and fostered 
in every way possible. Color through 
posters and bulletin boards; plants and 
flowers; art, simple yet authentic, can all 
contribute to the library's appeal. Thus 
the school library can enrich the spirit as 
well as develop the mind. 


LIBRARY SURVEY 


DIRECTIONS:—Fill out neatly 
Do not sign name or division 
1. Do you have a borrower's card from our 
school library ? 
Yes—1933—77 per cent 
No — 582—23 per cent 
2. Do you have a borrower's card from the 
main library or any of its branches? 
Yes—1691—67 per cent 
No — 824—33 per cent 
3. How often do you come to the school li- 
brary during study periods? Check one 
below— 
Never Once a month Once a week Once a day 
306 475 998 736 
4. If never, why? 
Textbook work in study periods 
Public library after school 
No free study periods 
5. What do you like best about the library? 
Silence 
Neatness 
Books 
Lighting system 
Service 
6. What do you like least about the library? 
Texts outside 
Checking books last 10 min. 
Strict discipline 
Slow exits 
Too little fiction 
Do you read the library column “The Open 
Door” in the school paper ? 
Yes— 989 
No —1377 
Sometimes—149 
8. Have you any suggestions for improving 
our library service? 
9. How do you prefer to spend your leisure 
time? Give first and second choice— 
Seeing movies 503—20 per cent 
Reading 409—16 per cent 
Listening to the radio 206— 8 per cent 
Playing outdoor sports 1248—50 per cent 
Following a hobby 149— 6 per cent 








The Librarian Goes to the Hospital 


By Kathleen Payne * 


OOK selection in any type of hospital 

differs from that in an ordinary public 
library. It is enough to say that patients read 
to escape from their surroundings and from 
their physical pain. For the average person, 

ks which answer this purpose are light, 
quick-moving, and comparatively simple. 
Sweet romances, fast-paced westerns, and 
thrilling mysteries are popular. Such well 
known authors as Kathleen Norris, Zane 
Grey, and S. S. Van Dine are included. 
Their names have appeared so often in 
magazines, newspapers, and the movies that 
they are familiar even to the occasional 
reader. Of course, the more sophisticated 
reader should have books to snit his tastes, 
also. 

Good adult picture books are excellent 
bait for habitual non-readers, tempting them 
to read. They help pass the tedious hours 
for patients who are too sick to hold their 
attention on the black masses of printed 
words. They are a welcome change for 
those who have been sick for such a long 
time that they have grown peevish and tired 
of reading. It is difficult, however, to find 
books of pictures whose subject matter ap- 
peals to a large number of people. Stevens’ 
Garden Flowers in Color with its lovely 
illustrations, Allen’s American Procession, 
which shows various phases of American 
life from 1860 to the present time, and 
Anderson’s Henry of comic strip fame, are 
universally popular. 

Life magazine is the answer to the hos- 
pital librarian’s prayer since it is a collec- 
tion of pictures for adults which covers a 
large variety of subject matters, is timely 
and cheap. Of course, many of the general 
magazines are excellent for hospital use. 
Their appeal lies in their illustrations and in 
the short length and variety of their articles 
and stories. On the other hand, magazines 
are expensive because they grow old all too 
soon. That is, magazines would be expen- 
sive if the library had to buy them. At the 
hospital here Life, The Reader's Digest, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and McCall’s are con- 


tributed regularly, but American, Good 
* Junior adult librarian, Belleville, Illinois, Public 
Library. 


Housekeeping, and similar magazines are 
donated by the patients themselves. Since 
they often receive periodicals as gifts and 
have no desire to keep them permanently, 
they add to their own enjoyment by sharing 
their magazines with others. 

The physical make-up of magazines is an 
important factor in their success. Their pic- 
tures, legibility of type, and light weight 
make them suitable for hospital use. The 
physical make-up of the books used in the 
hospital is important, also, since most pa- 
tients read in bed. If the size of the print 
is too small or the lines of type too close 
together, the reader's eyes will be strained 
unnecessarily. Likewise, an oversized book 
or a heavy one is apt to be unwieldy for a 
patient who must be flat in bed. 

The hospital service of a small public 
library differs from its public library work 
also in the position of the librarian. The 
public comes to the library, but the librarian 
goes to the patients in the hospital. Further- 
more, since people come to the library with 
the definite purpose of borrowing books, 
the librarian’s function is to help them find 
the right books. In a hospital, however, 
many of the patients are not in the habit 
of reading, and the librarian must persuade 
them to read before she can help them select 
their books. 

And before she can persuade them to 
read, she must convince them that the books 
are absolutely free. For those who are ac- 
customed to use public libraries, it is enough 
to ask, “Would you like to read some books 
from the public library ?’’ Those who have 
used libraries know that public libraries 
mean free books. Of the remaining patients, 
some will immediately ask, “How much 
does it cost?” This leaves only the shy 
people who must be told indirectly that the 
service is free. If the librarian would say 
abruptly to these patients, “You don’t have 
to pay anything to read these books,” she 
would imply either that they could not or 
that they would not pay for the privilege 
of reading, and neither of these implica- 
tions would tend to make them want to take 
books. But if the librarian briefly explains 
the library’s plan of issuing books in the 
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THE LIBRARIAN GOES TO THE HOSPITAL 
Belleville, Illinois 


hospital, they will know that the books are 
free, and that it is customary for most pa- 
tients to use them. 

Hospital work is marked by a simplifica- 
tion of routine. The books, along with 
pencils and simple directions for self-charg- 
ing, are kept on a truck in one of the hos- 
pital corridors where they are easily acces- 
sible to everyone. A _ librarian goes to 
hospital two afternoons a week taking with 
her any books which have been requested 
and which are not in the hospital collec- 
tion. She checks in the books which have 
been returned since her last visit and after 
going to every patient, she counts the books 
and periodicals which have been issued. 
Such a simple, flexible plan is possible 
because both hospital and library are small. 
The great disadvantage of this plan is that 
some readers take books without signing 
their names on the charging card. 

When any library does extra-curricular 
work such as hospital service it must be 
sure that the results justify the expenditure 
of time and money. When we examine the 
problem from a purely selfish viewpoint, 


considering only the good to the library 
itself and ignoring the value to the patients, 
we find several important results. The most 
obvious one is the addition of the books 
issued at the hospital to the general circu- 
lation of the library. Some of the patients 
get in the habit of reading library books 
at the hospital and continue to read them 
when they return to their homes. 

For the librarian herself this situation has 
its danger. Since the people change, she 
must explain the situation to patient after 
patient, week after week. Such repetition 
is monotonous, and this monotony tends to 
be reflected in her voice. Thus she must 
watch herself continually to keep from 
sounding bored and uninterested. 

The librarian, however, has an invaluable 
ally in time. At the loan desk the time spent 
on any patron is automatically limited by 
the pressure of those who are waiting to 
be served. But in a hospital time changes 
its meaning. To be sure, there are certain 
hours to have visitors, to eat, and to sleep, 
but these regulations are for the well people 
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who minister to the sick, not for the sick 
people themselves. The desire of the pa- 
tients is not to live each moment to the full, 
but to pass time. That is why they want 
light, entertaining books, and why they like 
the librarian’s visits. From the librarian’s 
point of view no time spent in friendly 
talk is ever wasted. This does much to 
create an informal, friendly atmosphere, 
which is an important preliminary to induc- 
ing sick people to read. 

In a public library, since the same were 
tend to come again and again, the librarian 
learns to know them as individuals with 
individual tastes. In the hospital, however, 
most of the patients are entirely new to the 
librarian, and their tastes unknown to her. 
She must offset this disadvantage by know- 
ing her books thoroughly. In ordinary li- 
brary work intelligent bluffing is necessary, 
but in hospital work it is fatal. One of the 
patients’ favorite questions is, “Have you 
read all of these books?” If the librarian 
would answer, “No,” their confidence in 
her would drop to zero. But when they are 
assured that she knows all about the books, 
they depend upon her judgment to an alarm- 
ing degree. Some have not had enough ex- 
perience in reading to select their own 
books, while others find it less exhausting 
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to have someone else choose their books for 
them. Chance remarks of the patients often 
give the librarian clues to their tastes. 

Thus the librarian in the hospital must 
take more initiative than the loan desk 
assistant. She must persuade patients to 
read and advise them in choosing their 
books. She must adjust herself to each new 
patron, and determine quickly what kind of 
approach and which books would appeal 
to each individual. Hospital work is also 
demanding upon physical strength. Even 
the best trained feet rebel after tramping 
miles of hospital corridors.’ But the greatest 
hardship for a weary librarian is to have 
to see many trim, white beds which she can 
never use. 

From a practical point of view, it is, of 
course, even more important that residents 
of Belleville regard their own library favor- 
ably. It is a well-known fact that although 
public libraries are supported by taxes, they 
do not reach all the people in their com- 
munities. But readers and non-readers alike 
go to hospitals, and there the library comes 
into direct contact with many people who 
have never used the library before. The 
most important result of our hospital service 
is this free publicity for the public library. 


THE EFFECT OF ILLNESS UPON READING 


{Ep. Note—After writing the preceding article, the 
writer herself became a hospital patient. The added 
remarks that follow are based on the experience of 
meer 9! the other side of the picture of hospital library 
wor J 


ARCO POLO was no more surprised at 
the strange customs in China than I was 
at the unfamiliar aspects of being sick. Even 
my observations as a hospital librarian had not 
prepared me for my own illness. I had actually 
thought that the only difference between an 
individual well and the same individual sick 
was the presence of pain. My own experience, 
however, taught me that the effects of ill health 
upon human beings are complex and far reaching. 
Until I became sick I had never even considered 
the paradoxical position which physical pain holds 
in human life. Every individual from the very 
dawn of mankind to these grief stricken modern 
times has suffered from pain. Yet no one has 
ever been able to describe it. None of our 
pictorial, poignant, subtle, vivid words has ever 
succeeded in capturing the essence of pain. 


Another paradox is this: intense pain is the 
entire universe to the sufferer, but when it dis 
appears all memory of it completely vanishes 
Human beings, who are capable of recalling ex 
perienced sights, sounds, and even odors, cannot 
remember the agony of physical suffering. 

Although pain cannot be defined in exact 
terms, it seems to me that from the viewpoint of 
library work it can be divided into three groups 
In the first of these the sufferer undergoes such 
excruciating anguish that it consumes his entir« 
consciousness. At such times, needless to say, 
books have no meaning. 

In the second class, the intervals between th« 
waves of pain become increasingly longer and 
the intensity of the pain becomes less and less 
This group includes most of the patients in 
general hospitals. When their suffering is not 
too great, these people are good patrons of the 
library. They need quick-paced, exciting stories 
which will enable them to forget their own 
troublesome bodies by submerging themselves in 
the lives of the characters in the book. The 
attention of mon-readers can be drawn away 
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aches by a judicious selection of 
magazines and adult books of pictures. The 
latter includes such subjects as flowers, birds, 
animals, travel, interior decoration, house plans, 


biography, and photography. 


from their 


third category of illness belong all 
in whom the pain has subsided 
from a fiery intensity to a dull aching. The 
persistence of the pain, however, frequently 
makes them fretful. Their endurance, too, has 
often been weakened by long illness. Because 
the right books can calm irritation and build up 
morale, these patients should have access to them. 
Many of the people in this group, though, are 
convalescents who return to their homes since 
they no longer require hospitalization. The ones 
who remain in the hospital are easier to serve 
than any other type of invalids. As their health 
returns to normal, so also does their reading 
move back to normal. The special requirements 
which govern the reading of sick people apply 
to them less and less as they grow stronger. 


In the 
those persons 


Another important aspect of illness, although 
one which has never been completely understood, 
is the relation of the mind to the body. The 
modern trend stresses the effect of the mind upon 
the body. Freud and his numerous followers, 
for example, have cured many sick people by 
using psychoanalysis. Bibliotherapy may take a 
very active part in the cure of neurotics, but 
probably no public librarian doing hospital work 
knows enough psychiatry or has enough informa- 
tion about individual patients to be successful 
in this difficult work. 

The other side of this relation, that is, the 
effect of the body upon the mind, however, 
should be an essential part of the librarian’s 
working knowledge. An impaired body has a 
very definite effect upon the intellectual efficiency 
and the emotional stability of the patient. Most 
sick people are unable to fasten their attention 
on any book which takes steady concentration 
because their minds insist upon darting from 
one topic to another. Their entire learning proc- 
esses slow up. A person who is ill requires a 
longer time to recall facts which he already knows 
as well as a greater interval to learn new material. 
Thus books which require study presuppose a 
mental alertness and an intellectual stamina which 
few people in ill health possess. 

The effect of disease upon the emotions of the 
patients is even more marked. In sickness the 
delicate and complex balance between the mind 
and the body is destroyed. The tormented body 
clamors for the individual's entire attention. In 
endeavoring to adjust itself to this abnormal 
situation, the mind temporarily loses its sense of 
discrimination between the important and the 
trivial. Molehills become mountains. A _pres- 
ent from a friend may lighten a whole day, but 
an unpleasant word or disagreeable information 
may be responsible for a state of depression which 
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is out of all proportion to the original cause. It 
is not surprising, then, that adults afflicted with 
physical pain and harassed by worries of money, 
jobs, and family, are often despondent, morose, 
and irritable. 

When librarians select books for hospital use, 
they must never forget this distorted perspective 
of their readers. They should avoid all graphic 
accounts of torture and hopeless agony because 
the patient in identifying himself with the char- 
acters in the story needlessly suffers with them. 
Narratives in which the hero successfully over- 
comes obstacles, however, are another matter. 
Identifying themselves with these individuals often 
gives invalids the hope and fortitude which they 
need to continue their own struggle. 

Such books may also be a useful antidote for 
the self-pity which poisons so many sick people. 
Their pity for their own unhappy condition is 
easy to understand. Only a person who has been 
ill can realize the burdens which most patients 
Not the lightest of these are the humilia- 
tion of having to depend upon others to satisfy 
even their smallest bodily wants, the self-disci- 
pline necessary to control that irritability which 
invariably accompanies persistent pain and dis- 
comfort, and the effort of appearing grateful to 
people whose bungling attempts to be sympathetic 
fall wide of their intended mark. It is these 
friends and relatives, well meaning but ill 
informed, who nourish the vice of self-pity in 
the invalid. Their insistence upon hearing every 
gory detail and upon giving amateur diagnoses 
and unnecessary advice keeps the sick person’s 
attention centered on his pain. 


Carry. 


Both the patients and all those who come in 
contact with them should change their attitude 
toward sickness. They should regard physical 
pain as a natural part of life. This acceptance 
would eliminate pity. People who show pity 
may enjoy it because it makes them feel superior. 
To the invalid, however, the pity of others is a 
blow to his pride because it assumes that he lacks 
the courage to endure suffering. It also fosters 
self-pity which drains him of strength and inner 
serenity which should be used to regain his 
health. 

Another fact which few people seem to realize 
is that physical pain does not matter. That is, 
in comparing the relative importance of the mind 
and the body, the mind is so much greater that 
even bodily illness can have a more lasting and 
injurious effect upon the mind than upon the 
body. The amount of this mental harm can be 
lessened when patients and those associated with 
them gain a clear understanding of the nature 
of pain, and of its physical, intellectual and 
emotional effects. This knowledge is particularly 
helpful to hospital librarians both in their per- 
sonal relations with sick individuals and in their 
book selections for them. 











Self-Charging 


OW we know how Edison, Bell, Marconi 

and some others felt when they found out 
that “it works!" Of course, our project was 
not original but it had to be modified and 
worked out to suit our needs. I am very certain 
that some of the people who knew we were 
going to attempt it felt that it would not work, 
and, I must confess that many times during the 
first few days of our experiment we had our 
misgivings too. 

This experiment was the inauguration of self- 
charging in the Children’s Department of the 
Edmonton Public Library’s Strathcona Branch. 
By this self-charging we mean that the children 
write their own registration numbers on the book 
cards of the books they wish to borrow. They 
give them to one of the assistants to check and 
this assistant removes the book cards and slips 
a blue card in each book pocket. On these blue 
cards has been stamped the due date, thus the 
triple stamping of the regular charging system 
has been eliminated. 

Let us consider what other items are elim- 
inated. There is no necessity for date due slips 
at the back of each book. The child’s card 
becomes merely one of identification and will 
automatically last two years or until the applica- 
tion expires. When the child returns his books 
there is no discharging, the assistant merely 
checks the date on the blue card in each book 
pocket and gives the child his borrower's card. 
When the book is slipped the blue card is re- 
moved and the book card placed in the pocket. 
The book is now ready to go back into circula- 
tion. Last, but definitely not least, the long 
line-ups have been eliminated. Any of the 
assistants who are out on the floor doing refer- 
ence work can check the books without return- 
ing to the desk as it is easy to carry with them a 
few dated blue cards. 


We had large posters made demonstrating how 
to charge the books and a notice telling the 
children that they must have their books checked 
before they leave the Library. During the first 
week and part of the second we naturally spent 
quite a bit of time explaining to the children 
just how it was done, but that is over now and 
only new applicants have to be shown. In fact, 
that too is hardly necessary because there are 
always children eager to show the newcomer 
where to write his number. We have provided 
a special table with chairs and attached pencils 
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where the children may sit and charge their 


books. 


One question that may occur to you is: “How 
do the children like it?” Well, as a whole the 
children like to write their own numbers and 
are really very proud of it. There are a few 
lazy ones but not many. We. wondered how 
the little ones would make their numbers and 
we have been pleasantly surprised. They would 
put the grown-ups to shame in a great many 
cases; and even if some of the tiny ones use two 
spaces instead of one, what does it really matter! 

One mother remarked to me, “I'm glad you 
are making them mark their own books. It is 
about time they did something for themselves.” 
Little Diana, who is only five but comes in two 
or three times a week for her books, when asked 
if she could write her number on the card 
replied, “Yes, I can,—but I don’t like it!” 
However, Diana wrote her number quite dis- 
tinctly. 

Over a month has passed and to date there 
have been no serious hitches in our experiment. 
We are glad that it has proved a success for it 
leaves us with more time to devote to the many 
and varied reference questions that each day 
brings. We can look back now and smile at 
those anxious moments when we wished so 
fervently to be able to say “It works!” 


EvELYN G. H. BAKER 
Edmonton Public Library 
Strathcona Branch 
Alberta, Canada 


Keeping Catalog Cards Clean 

HE public responds quickly to attractive sur- 

roundings, to clean, shiny equipment, and 
to the immaculate cleanliness of cards free from 
finger marks. For a long time librarians sensi- 
tive to this need have searched for a solution 
The retyping of the specially soiled ones seemed 
such an aimless solution. In a desperate effort 
to keep cards clean this year, I experimented 
with various products, but each one had some 
defect. Finally I found a new kind of paper 
called Cellulose Acetate which had been treated 
with a thermium coating. The result is a trans- 
parent sheet giving the appearance of a very light 
cellophane. 

You place a sheet of this paper over the card 
to be covered, apply a lukewarm iron for about 
one second, after which the thermium acetate 
adheres to the card and gives the appearance of 
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a varnish coating. This can be used for card 
files, signs, manuscripts, or any valuable docu- 
ments which from continual use are likely to 
become dog-eared and finger-marked. The var- 
nish can be cleaned with a damp cloth without 
damage to the coating. The factor of cleanliness 
is not the only advantage: the print stands out 
more clearly, and the edge of the cards is given 
a smoothness which does away entirely with the 
tendency to cut fingers. 

Although an ordinary iron may be used, it is 
advisable for libraries to use a Fotowelder, which 
is a specially constructed iron carrying the right 
When plugged 
into the light circuit, this welder will reach the 


amount of heat for the work. 
proper amount of heat in four minutes, and a 
thermostat will keep it at the correct heat for 


continued use 
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(We use a second size Fotowelder which costs 
$3.75, but smaller ones may be had for $1.50.) 
The process has given such entire satisfaction 
that we have typed over our complete file of 5000 
cards and covered them with this film. Those 
who want to try a small quantity can send $1.50 
for one hundred (five by ten) sheets. Each 
sheet will cover four cards which if used only 
for a card index would mean covering four hun- 
dred cards for $1.50. Needless to say the cover- 
ing is for the top two inches of the face of the 
card, the Cellulose Acetate being folded over to 
cover one inch on the top back. This will allow 
the unvarnished surface on the bottom of the 
card for further typewritten additions. 
Thermium-coated Cellulose Acetate 
purchased from Seal, Inc. Shelton, Conn. 
GERTRUDE CHALMERS 
University of Chicago Library 
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THE DISCUSSION METHOD FOR LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 491) 


The group should be small, not more 
than 25 and preferably 14 to 18, seated 
comfortably around a table or in a U or a T 
so that no one is looking at someone else’s 
back. An atmosphere of friendliness is 
encouraged by informality, comfortable 
chairs, and soft lights. 


4. How may librarians learn and use 
this method ? 
Special instruction in the conference 


method is necessary for successful leader- 
ship. There’s more to it than meets the 
eye. Fortunately for librarians, many State 


Departments of Education have, as a part 
of their Bureaus of Trade and Industry, 
Supervisors of Public Service Training who 
are available for instruction in the confer- 
ence method upon request. 

Why not use modern democratic adminis- 
tration methods in your library ? 

The leader must be able to get informa- 
tion from the group to give back to the 
group. He draws the functioning facts out 
of the group, makes each contribute. He 
gets the salient points and eliminates dupli- 
cation. He has to evaluate the points him- 
self and know which are important. 

After he gets the facts assembled, the 
various ideas of the group on the board, 
then he makes a plan on how to solve the 
problem by the same process. Sometimes 
a conclusion is reached but this is not 
essential. 


2. Isn’t it more essential to have all 


sides of the question aired and presented 
before the group than to come to a con- 
clusion? 

A conference is not lost if a conclusion 
is not made. It still means a great deal 
from the point of view of being a stimulus 
and an eye opener. The conference method 
gives everyone a chance to air his own 
opinion, and it also makes it necessary for 
everyone to open his mind to other people’s 
opinions. Objective discussion-analysis stim- 
ulates a broader view of the problem and 
should encourage constructive thinking and 
an open-minded attitude toward the job 
and its responsibilities. 

3. What about the physical arrange- 
ments £ 

The leader should be natural and easy 
and able to draw out other people's opin- 
ions. He should avoid expressing his own 
opinions—never answering direct questions, 
but throwing them back to the group. An 
easel to which has been attached a sheet 
of large paper is a handy tool for confer- 
ence use. The leader may then record the 
group-thinking on the paper-chart with a 
crayon as a teacher might on a blackboard. 
At the end of the conference, the outline 
of the discussion is then available for use by 
the secretary, who compiles the minutes of 
the meeting. 











We Assume Too Much 


OMETIME ago we received a letter and en- 
closures from Corinne A. Metz, 
adviser of the Akron Public Library, in which 
she made the point that we assume too often 
that all library patrons know all about us. We 


readers’ 


are happy to confess that nothing in all the 
publicity speeches or articles we have encountered 
has so impressed us as this simple statement of 
a profound truth. If librarians 
how little the average person knew about his 
public library, it would fairly stagger the under- 
pinnings of their minds. The simplest forms of 
publicity are necessary for making the public 
better acquainted with library services. A few 
examples are drawn from the month's mail-bag: 


really knew 


A few days after a new family moves into 
Omaha, Nebraska, the lady of the house receives 
an agreeable letter welcoming her to the city 
and inviting her family to use the public library. 
The hours, rules of use, and services of the 
library are briefly described in this letter. We 
wonder if it would be possible for a staff mem- 
ber to make the initial visit and then follow up 
with a letter. If the letter were accompanied by 
small mimeographed sheets (different colors) 
containing brief messages of each particular serv- 
ice (children’s room, readers’ advisory service, 
business aids, etc.) there is less likelihood that 
its message would be overlooked. 


Miss Metz of Akron calls attention to special 
services or tools with which the public might not 
be acquainted by printing a brief notice about 
them on different colored slips. These are dis- 
tributed as book marks from the circulation desk. 
The captions of some of her slips are: Do You 
Belong To A Club or Other Organization ?, 
Picture File, Finding a Suitable Play, and Who 
Wrote It? Here is one reproduced in full: 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘'The 
Crow's Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
a . University of North Carolina, Greens- 
TO, I 


THE CROW'S NEST” 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





YOU 
AND THE 
CRITICS 
Would you like to 
know what _ others 
think of the book 
you have just fin 


ished ? 
Book reviews are 
easily located in 


magazines and 
papers for books pub 
lished during the |! 
thirty years. 


Ask the Reference 


news 


ist 











Librarian. 

Akron 

Public 

Library 
We feel that this simple scheme offers un 
limited opportunity for imparting information 
which, as Miss Metz rightly says, “is the 
sence of good library publicity.” 

Ss 8 

Plenty of handbooks are seen—and one of 


the best reached us this month from the Lincoln 
City Library (Nebraska)—but a single handbook 
for all branch libraries is, to us at 
thing of a novelty. The one before us is 
creation of the Akron Public Library and 
entitled Your Branch Library. It is a simple 
four-page folder (2 parallel folds plus cover) 
printed reddish-brown upon grey paper It 
answers these questions: f 


least, some 


what the branch library 
is, where it is located, and what its services are 
The last page locates the branches on a maj 
which is easy to read. The Lincoln City Li 
brary handbook is captioned Facts About Your 
Library and it is distinguished for its brevity, 
attractive cover and book format, and clear black 
type. Libraries elsewhere could adopt this typ« 
of handbook to advantage. 


The fact that the bookish side of library serv 
ice is the one in which the public generally is 
interested is recognized by the Saint Paul Public 
Library which is now issuing a monthly book 
bulletin under the arresting title of Books and 
Borrowers. In all honesty, this is about all 
we can say in favor of the first two issues which 
have been submitted. The first issue highlights 
the librarian’s annual report for 1939 and the 
second is largely devoted to details regarding 
the rearrangement of the housing of 
collections. Only one page in both issues con- 


certain 
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these notes are stuck on the 
last page they are least likely to catch 
the reader's statistical summary in- 
troduces the first issue where one might reason- 
ably expect a brief explanation of the purpose 
of the new bulletin. Statistics are useful factors 
for committees, but unless the figures can be 
dressed up to tell an interesting story, their use 
in terms of publicity is of little account. No 
new readers are attracted to a library by a full 
page directory of officials and staff or by the cold 
statement that book circulation consisted of 
1,303,229 books; but the most casual comment 
that such and such books, on some topic of 
timely interest, have been added to the library 
does attract mew readers. It is only fair to add 
that the editor informs us that the new bulletin 
“will be made up chiefly of book lists, with 
occasional issues giving out special information.”’ 
In the first two issues, however, the tail wags the 
dog 


cerns books and 


where 
eye. A 


Here is one answer to building libraries on 


nothing. In the summer of 1939, Hayden 
Heights, a fast growing suburb of St. Paul, 
began asking for a new library. Enthusiastic 


residents and hard working citizens’ organizations 
created exceptional interest in the project. Space 
for a library was donated by the local school and 
volunteer workers did the refurnishing from 
library-supplied blueprints. The residents then 
Hayden Heights Library Group 
for the purpose of promoting the development 
and enlargement of the library, and began the 
publication of 


organized _ the 


a monthly newspaper called Your 
Library Neu Neil Boardman, director of pub- 
licity of the St. Paul Public Library, writes us 
that Your Library News began as a single hand- 
printed sheet and is now a money-making paper, 
with all profits going for the purchase of new 
books for the Hayden Library. The 
paper carries community news, library news, and 
considerable local ad The issue before 
us headlines a event sponsored for the 

library which netted fifty dollars 


Heights 


vertising 
social 
benefit of the 
} 


DOC ks 


for 


The Newspaper Column 


A month or so back the associate editor of this 


great family bulletin sent us some interesting 
clippings of a library newspaper column written 
by Eunice Coston of the Atlanta Carnegie Library 
for the Atlanta Since the news- 
paper column is pretty well developed in library 
publicity, it is perhaps worthwhile to review 
briefly its importance and technique here. One 
librarian has said that it is easily the “best pub- 


licity the library gets.” 


Constitution 


We have before us a stack of clippings which 
may be roughly classified in three groups: 
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First, there is the guestion and answer type. 
Its primary purpose is to illustrate the wide 
variety of information to be found in books and 
the multiple services which the library renders. 
The questions, culled from reference inquiries, 
are chosen for their timeliness, unusualness, and 
local interest. The answers give the essential 
facts and introduce the books from which the 
information is obtained. Toledo, Long Beach, 
Pittsfield, and Montclair conduct question and 
answer columns under such captions as Can You 
Tell Me?, City Library Patrons Want To Know, 
Ask Your Library, and They Ask the Library. 
The columns are usually short, appear weekly 
or more frequently. In most instances the caption 
is followed by an italicized editorial note and 
a credit line to the library preparing the column 

Another group of clippings are for the most 
part straight news columns telling in an easy 
and conversational style some of the events and 
happenings inside the library. It is the essence 
of this type of column that it be informal and 
informative. Its purpose often is to stimulate 
the browser who doesn’t know exactly what he 
wants or to interest the patron who doesn’t fre- 
quent the library. The informal news column 
usually gives helpful suggestions about available 
services, ties up the library's work with com- 
munity activities, tells about the new books, and 
provides the subject book lists on timely topics 
Enoch Pratt, Rochester, Cincinnati, Newark, Galva 
(Ill.), Wheaton (Ill.), Greensburg (Pa.), and 
Royal Oak (Mich.) conduct such columns under 
these captions: Librarian Gives First Aid, 
Baedeker of Books, Library Bookworm, Library 
Notes and Quotes, Dear Reader, and Inside the 
Library. The columns appear most frequently in 
a Sunday issue, run from 300 to 400 words in 
length, and are usually preceded by an italicized 
credit line to the library or library staff member 
preparing copy. A librarian with successful ex- 
perience in preparing a weekly column writes, 
“Our aim has been to interpret the library to 
the public through notes about outstanding new 
books or noteworthy old ones, humorous oc- 
currences, unusual reference questions and items 
of general public interest about the many and 
varied services which the library offers—some- 
thing in the nature of a peep behind the scenes.” 

The third type of newspaper column among 
our samples is represented by Miss Coston’s 
Readers’ Clinic, published weekly in the Sunday 
magazine section of the Atlanta Constitution 
It might be called an excursion into fiction, for 
simple and chatty stories are the medium which 
Miss Coston uses for presenting her comments 
and observations on books. The central char- 
acter is the Book Doctor, who in fictional inter- 
views with a “young mother,” a “‘plain-matter-of- 
fact woman” who is fed up on Faulkner's corny 
characters, a technologist who wants something 
to take his mind off mechanics, and other types 


who visit her, prescribes books to suit each 
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person's tastes and needs. The Book Doctor's Miss Coston presents her situations and book 
In less skilled hands, 





chats about books, in fact, represents a cross 
section of the work of the readers’ adviser in 
any large public library. The cases are illustrative 
of the kind of help a reader can find there and 
they are dressed up in a style which will appeal 
to the man or woman who is unfamiliar with 
books or with the services of the public library. 


counsel in easy narrative. 
a column of this type might seem rather artificial, 
and the interviews a bit forced and a little too 
correct in pattern. 

Our threefold classification could undoubtedly 
be extended if we had more samples to draw 
from. We could suppose that there is hardly a 
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1 


major public library in the country which has 


not at one time or other tried the experiment. 
The 
the library has continuously something interesting 
literary 
If it is 


column and o 


success of a column depends on whether 


} 
to report and a staff member with the 


skill and 


a choice 


sense of humor to report it 


between a newspaper 
break, we would 
With the 


war conditions, 


casional releases as the news 


certainly recommend the latter 


demands made on newspapers by 


present 


it is undoubtedly true that the most practical 


way to handle the library news problem is by 


submitting occasional news _ releases These 
should concern new books and the type of ma 
terial that readers are asking for as the national 


and international picture changes. 


We asked several newspaper men for an 


opinion on the library column and about half 
spoke for it and half against it Th who 
favored column recommended a Sunday issue, 
300 to words in length, of informal notes 
about library events and services, new books 
received, nd a mere mention of forthcoming 
books of nportance and nts to take pla 
Pictorial Statistics 

Picto l t stl I i ( t I ent cer 
tain facts graphically, | ns of charts, maps 
and little pictures—pictures of little men and 
women, books, houses, itomobiles, telephones, 
heads of wheat, and th , each standing for 
some un f measuremen 
W hat Can Be Said for T Method of Conveyin 

It has been widely 1 in magazines, his 
tories, reports, and poster The A.L.A. used 
graphic figures in on tf its most important 


reports tor the layman, bance brochure 


of 193 The Off ri ion has ¢ mpiled 
illustrative example in publication Visual 
Aids (1938) A few of the large lil l 
used them in printed rep 
For th rage lay should h in 
immense peal Th nly one step r 
l t C 
} ; 
m 1 ft c rif ind cross-word 
puzzles 
The ugh not substitut for cold fact they 
drive home particulars and details in a total sit 
tion and make them stick 
For What Purpose Can T y Be Used 
There are, of course, numerous applications 
for pictorial statistics in library work. but t 
mention only a iew 
4ORRO I I TION 
Class « xrowers (] s, professional rf t 
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CIRC! TION: 


Class of borrowers (see above) 


Class of materials (books, periodicals, pamy 
n films, etc.) 
Total library use over long period of 


or ten-year interval 
LIBRARY UPPORT: 
Support in relation to use over long jf 
How the library dollar is spent 
BOOK OCK 
Books available 


stics of acquisitions 


Post for 


carries on its 


March 


cover 


The Guide 


Public) 


1940 
page an 
illustrating the application of the 


(Cincinnati 
excellent 
pictograph 


graphic method to certain types of library 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 





I 1 be ordered directly from 
bra Singie ¢ es of most lists are f and ! t 
_ 2 1 self-addressed envelope should be 
Lil s wishing to have lists ntered should 
tl litorial copies to Book List Forum Con ttce 


f Free Library, Baltimore, Betty Adler, cl 
Do not neglect inform the Commiite 
rs ts are fi except for ft 


li C¢ r j 
be plainly marked on ti 








nittee hopes to serve as a clearing hor 
on lists available or in progress. Samples 
n if not intended for listing in the Fi 


desired; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not 
\ sterisk indicates that the list is [ 
ot ; ndicated the lists are print 


AGO public lib 

I American way of life 3p ‘40 10« 
Books about music 16p "40 10¢ 

The Negro and his achievements in An 
lSp 40 10c 


CLEVELAND public lib 
Electricity 3p ‘40 5c 

yundry 1p '40 5c 

One hundred good novels 4p ‘40 

Our own country 3p '40 5 

This land of ours 2p ’40 5 

Tool making 1p ’40 5c 






ENOCH Pratt free lib 
Look up the facts on housing 3p "40 3¢ 
Novels with a flavor 11p ’40 (rev. ed.) 5 
rto Rico 8p °40 5c mimeo 
ics 3p ‘40 3c mimeo 
m 8p ‘40 mimeo 








NEW 
} 


rene 


YORK MUNICIPAL REFERENCE lib 
leering and technical 


manuals 5p ‘40 20c 


civil servic St 
[THE QUEENS BorouGH public lib 
52 list; outstanding novels of 
ilti 
SEATTLE public lib 
lanning and furnishing the home 3p °40 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICI 
| conservation: books 


ed ) "40 


S 


} 
and articles Sp (rev 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Things I Know 


WAS supposed to be moving books from one 

room to another, but I had barely cleaned up 
a single shelf before I came across an old book 
that I had quite forgotten. It was The Treasury 
of Knowledge and Library of Reference, New 
York, 1833. Sitting on top of the stepladder, 
I became so absorbed in the volume that midnight 
found me with my work still undone, but not 
conscience-stricken, for I had learned more than 
you would believe. For example: 

A female who in 1829 was 42 years of age, 
and resided at Pynacre, near Delph, had, from 
disease, not eaten any thing since 1820. Total 
exhaustion was prevented by damp wrappers. 

In 1800, a French prisoner at Liverpool ex- 
hibited a most extraordinary propensity to devour 
nauseous diet, particularly cats, of which, in one 
year, he ate 174, many of them while alive. 

There is iron enough in the blood of 42 men 
to make a plough share weighing about 24 
pounds. 


A shower of crabs fell with heavy rain, in the 
summer of 1829, in the yard of the Poor-House 
at Reigate, and were lively, weighing two ounces. 

A single female house-fly produces in one 
single season 20,080,320! 

Reviews of Books, under the false pretence 
and colour of criticism, are usually written by 
the friends or enemies of authors, or of the 
publishers of the works, and are trading frauds, 
which now delude only the ignorant. 

Another curious bit of information, which I 
didn’t get from The Treasury of Knowledge, is 
that the tallest book-stack in the world is the 
tower of the Rush Rhees Library at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. It was designed to hold 
approximately three-quarters of a million volumes. 


Political Dictionary 


“The list which follows,” writes Eleanor 
Ferguson, of the Jamestown, N.Y., Public Li- 
brary, “was brought to us by one of our readers, 
a very well-read, and intelligent man. He said 
that while he of course knew the meaning of 
these words in a general way, he would like 
to know just what they meant, and why they had 
come to be used in the peculiar way they are 
at the present time. We were unable to find what 
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By S.].K. 


we considered adequate explanations for most 
of them. 

“It occurred to me that there must be many 
people in the same situation as our reader, and 
many librarians who are also unable to find just 
what is wanted by such readers. So I am taking 
the liberty of sending you the list as we received 
it, in the hope that you may think it worth 
while to add to it, and publish a really adequate 
glossary of such terms, for the many who would 
find it useful. 

“This is the list: Axis (as a political term) ; 
Bolshevism; Comintern; Fascintern; Gestapo; 
Ogpu; Third Reich (how third, third in relation 
to what ‘first’ and ‘second’); Total (as in ‘total 
war, ‘total revolution,’ etc.) ; Totalitarian.” 

There is a little book that is just what the 
doctor ordered for Miss Ferguson and for other 
librarians who need a handy manual on inter- 
national affairs. It is The Penguin Political 
Dictionary, compiled by Walter Theimer and 
published by that endlessly resourceful British 
firm, Penguin Books, whose New York office is 
at 41 East 28th St. The Penguin Books, which 
cover an astounding variety of subjects, are only 
25 cents each. Paper-backed, of course. 

Here’s a sample of the definitions in The 
Penguin Political Dictionary: 

“THIRD REICH, a term used to denote the 
Nazi regime in Germany. The word springs from 
the idea that the medieval German Empire was 
the ‘First Empire, the MHohenzollern Empire 
(1871-1918) was the ‘Second Empire’ and the 
Nazi State is the third. The German Republic 
(1919-1933) is referred to as the ‘Intermediate 
Empire. The term ‘Third Empire’ was coined 
by Moeller van den Bruck, a nationalist German 
writer, in his book Das Dritte Reich in 1924.” 


“In England—Now!” 


An “evacuated’’ London school teacher tells a 
little story that has a good many overtones: 

“My children . . . are wild little creatures 80 
per cent of whom have been through the battle 
of London up-to-date. But they have the Cockney 
air of defiance. Yesterday we came across the 
line ‘Oh to be in England!’ I waited for some- 
one to go on, but no sign. Then I said, “That 
is the first line of a famous poem. Do you know 
who wrote it?’ ‘HITLER!’ someone shouted. 
There was a wild yell of joy from the whole 
room.” 


Insult No. 999 


“But Bill Wentworth is a nitwit; 4e could 
never fascinate a librarian, \et alone a lady of 
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the trapezes."—From Brooks Atkinson's review 
of The Flying Gerardos, a new play, in the New 
York Times, December 30. (Italics mine.) 

How dumb do you have to be, sir, in order to 
fascinate a librarian ? 


Warner Said It 


Concerning Mark Twain and the Weather (see 
our November comment), E. Paul Jones of the 
Temple University Library writes: 

“R. L. Ramsay's Mark Twain Lexicon (Univ. 
of Mo., 1938) contains the following: ‘Not in- 
cluded here is perhaps the most familiar and 
most frequently used of all Mark Twain quota- 
tions: “Everybody talks about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it,’—because un- 
fortunately M.T. did not write it. Nothing he 


wrote is more characteristic of him than this 
remark which he absentmindedly neglected to 
make. It belongs instead to his friend Charles 


Dudley Warner, who put it into an editorial for 
the Hartford Courant about 1890. Cf. Steven- 
son's Home Book of Quotations (3d ed. 1937, 
p. 2128).” 

Several other correspondents were good enough 
to send the same information 


Let There Be Truth 


Maureen Vahey, fifteen-year old president of 
the Library Club at Hayes School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has composed some verses in praise of 


books (title: ‘‘Books’) that bear quotation. 
Maureen's fourth and fifth stanzas read: 
There are many different authors, 


And many kinds of books. 
Some you'll find in handy places 
And some in forgotten nooks. 


Some authors write of traveling 
And some spin fairy tales, 
Some write of adventure 
And others, just books for males 
I must confess to Maureen that I have an awful 
temptation to amend the final word in the last 
line by substituting ‘'s’’ for ‘‘m.” 


Let Them Eat Books 


Agnes Rutherford, librarian at Shinnston, 
W. Va., High School used the following menu 
on her Thanksgiving bulletin board: 

Lamb—Dissertation upon Roast Pig 
O. Henry—Cabbages and Kings 
Yezierska—Bread Givers 
Lawrence—If I Have Four Apples 
Nash—Coffee with the Meal 

Since there’s no salad in that meal, and I like 
salad, please forgive me for suggesting the addi- 
tion of Rachel Crother’s Let Us Be Gay to the 
menu! 
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Hemingway's Title 
So many requests have been made for the 
exact source of the magnificent quotation from 
Donne that provided the title for Hemingway's 
For Whom the Bell Tolls that I am pleased to 
report (thanks to Katharine K. Garbutt and 
Mrs. Florence Thoms of the Los Angeles Public 


Library) that it may be found in Donne's 
Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions, Meditation 
#17, p.98, Cambridge University Press, 1923. 


Donne wrote: 

“No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every 
man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the 
maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, 
Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of 
thine owne were; any mans death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankinde; And there- 
fore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee.”’ 


Proof Direct 


Do libraries help sell books? Many publishers 
say no. Of course we know they're wrong, but 
it’s difficult to convince them. Here, however, is 
an interesting bit of evidence from Barbara 
Shute, librarian of the Sawyer Free Library, 
Gloucester, Mass. During Book Week her li- 
brary issued a great deal of ingenious publicity 
on books of local interest. As a direct result of 
this publicity, writes Miss Shute, “I received a 
letter from a president of a fish company in 
Milwaukee who gets regular copies of our local 
paper and had read that we had copies of Port of 
Gloucester. He wanted me to order one for 
himself, and nine for his friends. Which only 
goes to illustrate how little you can gauge the 
effects of publicity.” 


The Public Library Enters the 
Christmas Trade 


(Thanks to the Junior Librarians 
Section for this note!) 


Among the European children who have 
recently come to live in Montclair, New Jersey, 
are two little French boys, Philippe, aged six, 
and Francois, only two and a half. Their mother 
is working in New York and they are living 
with a French lady whom they call ‘“Marraine” 
or Godmother. 


One day in November, Philippe, accompanied 
by an older boy as interpreter, approached the 
desk at the local Public Library, and registered 
for a card. He seemed extremely anxious to 
know if he would surely receive his card and be 
allowed to borrow a book before Christmas. 


You see, he explained earnestly, he had no 
money but he did want to give his mother a 
Christmas present. So he decided that he would 
borrow a French book for her to read, give it to 
her on Christmas Day, and then return it to the 
Library after two weeks. 
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N Election Day, residents of Evanston, II- 
linois, voted about five to one in favor of a 
retirement plan under which 275 Evanston city 
employees, including librarians, would join the 


Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund. Ida F 
Wright, librarian of the Evanston Public Li- 
brary, was on the executive committee of the 


council of city employees working to put the 
plan into effect. Carl H. Milam, executive secre- 
tary of the American Library Association, is a 
member of the Evanston Civil Service Commis- 
sion supporting the plan, and Mrs. Milam is 
president of the Evanston League of Women 
Voters which gave the plan its endorsement 

The plan, which by vote of the City Council 
will be retroactive, will provide present Evanston 
employees with pensions on retirement equal to 
the amount they would have received if they 
had entered the plan when they first joined the 
city service. The city will be entirely responsible 
for financing past service benefits. After January 
1 each employee will contribute 314 per cent of 
his earnings toward his retirement and the city 
will contribute per cent. The amount of 
pension received by any employee will depend 
upon the age at which he entered the service, 
years of service, and the average earnings over 
the three years previous to retirement. 

The plan, officially entitled the Illinois Mu- 
nicipal Retirement Fund, was drafted by som: 
of the most expericnced men in the country and 
is considered by national authorities one of the 
best provided by any state. Passed by the Illinois 
legislature in 1939, the law requires that local 
adoption be dependent upon passage of a popular 
referendum 

Sample copies of the leaflet prepared by the 
Executive Committee of City Employees as part 
of their educational program for voters may be 
borrowed from the A.L.A. Public Relations Divi- 
sion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. One of 
the points brought out in the leaflet is that 
experience in other cities has shown that operating 
economies often offset the entire cost of a retire- 
ment plan. Galesburg and Rockford, as well as 
Evanston, approved participation in the plan. 
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THE MONTH 


_.. at random 


“One of the most amusing things in town at 
this time, is the newly placed-on-view exhibition 
of nurses’ caps at Osterhout Library,’ wrote 
the columnist in the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Tsme 
Leader on October 18, 1940. The display 
marked the Osterhout Free Library's participation 
in the Pennsylvania State Nurses Convention, held 
in Wilkes-Barre. 

“Eleanor Worfolk, 
Osterhout, wanted to 
would intrigue the 
the visiting nurses,’ writes Esther Sperling Kallis, 
head of the Catalog Department. ‘The little 
bundles of linen, lace and lawn, generally seen 
perched at precarious angles on the heads of 
the members of the nursing profession, appeared 
in the library in the last word in corsage boxes, 
square and They 
bringing many people into both the circulation 
and reference departments where the exhibit cas« 
are placed. 

“The J. B. Lippincott 
loaned to the library 
caps used in this country and Canada by hospital 


in charge of displays at 
provide that 


public as well as 


something 


general 


transparent. succeeded in 


Company generously 
their collection of nurs 
training schools established fifty years o1 
ago. Most of them 
some the present adaption. 

“One of the oldest models, brought int ; 
1876 by St. Catherine's Hospital, Ontario, wa 

little piece of fluff, cartridge pleating 

surrounding a minute round of muslin. But tl! 
most popular cap in the whole exhibit was th 
Blockley Frill used by Philadelphia General 
Hospital. More librarians surreptitiously tried 
it on than any other, and more high school girls 
asked about the training school at Philadelphia 
General than any other. Which obviously prov 
that vanity is stronger than economy, as thet 
are two rows of cartridge pleating on the Block 
Frill—and think of the bills! 

“Publicity appeared in all the local newspay 
there were posters and 
nurses meeting place, and word-of-mouth pub 
licity brought countless people into the library 


were the original mod 


delicate 


laundry 


announcements 


he Le Le 


The annual report of the Public Libraries of 
Bristol, England, in emphasizing the importance 
of library work in war-time, 
memorandum recently issued by the Board of 
Education. The memorandum reads: 

“The Board of Education desires to call the 
special attention of all Authorities concerned to 
the importance of maintaining and, where neces 
sary, extending the Public Library service as 


quotes from a 
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which the Minister of 
secure for the welfare of 


part of the measures 
Labour is anxious to 
industrial workers. 

The Public Libraries afford recreation and in- 
struction to vast numbers of readers, and, when 
the longer hours of darkness come and the 
possibilities of outdoor recreation are less, increas- 
ing numbers will find in books a relief from the 
strain of war work and war conditions. 

Nor is the service which the Public Libraries 
can render confined to the supply of books. The 
Library is often, and might still more generally 
become, a centre for the organisation of Study 
Circles, Listening Groups, Play Reading Circles, 
and similar activities. It is hoped, therefore, that 
all Authorities in the exercise of their powers 
under the Libraries Acts will do all that they 
can to enable their Libraries to make the fullest 
possible contributions to a service which may so 
materially assist the national effort at this time.”’ 


te Le OL 


C. M. McShane, Honorary Secretary of the 
Tasmanian Free Library Movement, Hobart, Aus- 
tralia, sends us a mimeographed copy of Frank 
M. Gardner's letter from England in our Sep- 
is being distributed “‘to all 
our State along with a copy of our 


tember issue, which 
corners of 


latest circular in the cause of libraries Writes 
Mr. McShane 

We are forging ahead with the work of 
library propaganda here in Tasmania, and in 
spite of war difficulties are meeting with som«¢ 


Only last week I was privi- 
leged to attend on behalf of the Free Library 
Movement the opening of a new 700-pound 
New Norfolk municipality (town 
population 2,000), and the Warden and 
cillors spoke in enthusiastic terms about the need 
for better library We have the support 
of the press, too, and it looks as if the ‘cultural 
cinderella’ is at last about to find her true 
in the aspirations, at 


measure of success 


library in the 


Coun- 
facilities 


place 
least, of a section of the 
community 

We appreciate your Bulletin very much indeed 
here in Tasmania 
McShane, 


critics who say “we 


A circular, enclosed by Mr 
as follows to 
hold 
Wal 

“What then about The Mel- 
bourne Cup, Dog and Horse Racing, Tattersalls, 
Cosmetics, Intoxicating Liquors, Talking Pictures, 
Silk Stockings, Chewing Gum, etc., etc. Should 
they all be completely banned? In any case, can 
libraries, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
classed as ‘non-essential’ ?’’ 


replies 
those should 


over non-essential activities and win the 


should be done 


If you want to know the meaning of Tattersalls, 
do what we did—look it up. 


oe & 
Using an unusual method, Northtown Branch, 
Chicago Public Library, has made an effort to 
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reach the adults of the community in somewhat 
the same way as the Children’s Department 


reaches the schools. 

In cooperation with the Northtown Kiwanis it 
declared an Adult Registration day on Nov. 14. 
The neighborhood newspaper, posters in store 
windows, and a big display in the Branch window 
advertised the event. Mrs. Marion L. Smith, the 
librarian, spoke at the regular Thursday noon 
meeting of the Kiwanis and urged the members 
who had been so active in bringing the Branch 
to Northtown to make their organization 100 
per cent registered. 

A special feature of the day was the drawing 
of the lucky registrant who received as a prize 
a copy of Carl Sandburg’s Prairie Years. To have 
the book autographed by the author, Alban 
Weber, Public Affairs Chairman of the Kiwanis, 
a special trip to Harbert, Mich., where the 
author lives in semi-retirement on his farm. Mr. 
Weber was graciously received by Mr. Sandburg, 
who showed him his herd of pedigreed goats and 
talked about goat-raising instead of 
The Kiwanis president drew the name for the 
prize from the “fish bowl,” a large jardiniere 
covered with jackets of the new books. North- 
town Kiwanis plans to make this an annual event 


made 


literature 


te Le Le 


In January 1934 a large staff of WPA workers, 


under the direction of Professor Oscar Cargill, 
began work on a monumental index to early 
American’ Periodical Literature, 1728-1870 
Eventually the New York University Library 


at Washington Square agreed to direct and con 
plete the work and put the files of overs 

cards in usable form and housc 
Today the Periodical Literature 
is fairly completed, occupying one large 
the library. Since 1939 the work has 
been under the supervision of Miss Nouvart 
Tashjian, Chief of the Catalog Department of 
New York University, Washington 
Library. She and her staff are at present work 
ing on the subject entries and doing the neces- 
sary editing and revising of the headings and 
The list of periodicals indexed is avail: 
from Pamphlet Distributing Co., 313 West 
St., New York City, for 35« 
in a series of selected portions of the index to 


million some 
the project 
Index 


room i1n 


Sau 
oquare 


files 





This is the first 


be published 


Teaching aids.and suggestions to promote con- 
servation education and practice in both rural and 
city communities are offered by the U. S. Office 
of Education in several new publications. Twelve 
bulletins, 


compact library of reference facts and recommen- 


four of them available free, form a 


dations in this field of education. If bound into 
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one volume, the bulletins would produce a single 
700-page source-book on the subject of conserva- 
tion. 

Particularly addressed to teachers of elementary 
and secondary schools are the publications entitled, 
Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools 
(20c), Curriculum Content in Conservation for 
Elementary Schools (15c), Conservation Excur- 
sions (15c), and Conservation in the Education 
Program (10c). 

The four free booklets on conservation provide 
“Good References” of basic materials of instruc- 
tion and are available from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Publications for 
which there is a charge to cover cost of printing 
should be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

ee ee 

Consumers Union now offers a new type of 
consumer education aid—the Consumer Class 
Plan. Each class plan is a complete, self-con- 
tained unit planned for one hour's teaching. 
Each plan proceeds from a definite aim: (for 
example, to develop a basis for the intelligent 
purchase of toys), offers motivation that will 
rouse the students’ interest, outlines a definite, 
well-planned procedure for teaching the lesson 
with maximum pupil participation, suggests sum- 
mary questions and homework assignments that 
will clinch the lesson in the students’ minds. 
Sample lesson plans may be had free on request, 
from Consumers Union, 17 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

Se & & 

A Guide to Materials for Teaching English to 
Refugees, by Fanne Aronoff, Gilbert Convers, and 
Nora Hodges, has been published by the Com- 
mittee for Refugee Education, 254 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. As Caroline A. Whipple, Chief 
of the Bureau of Adult Education, University of 
the State of New York, points out in her intro- 
ductory note to the guide: “Not the least of its 
value is that the materials listed in the 36 pages 
are either free or may be obtained at slight cost.” 
Pesce, 30c. .. 


Through the generosity of an anonymous donor 
a limited number of copies of Capitalism and Its 
Culture, by Jerome Davis, is available to libraries 
only for 85 cents a copy. The regular price is 
$2. Write to Box 510, Huntington, N.Y. 


GS G& a 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Phillips University Library, Enid, Okla., writes 
Librarian Laurence E. Tomlinson, has one set of 
the following work which it will send free to 
any library wishing to pay transportation costs: 

U. S. President. A compilation of the messages and 
papers of the presidents, prepared (by James Daniel 
Richardson) under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on printing. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1897. 10 vols. and 1 vol. suppl. for 1899-1902. 


ee ee 


Directors of Columbia’s interesting experiment 
in the classics, ‘Invitation to Learning,” report 
that a large percentage of the more than 10,000 
letters received from listeners are from libraries 
asking for Mark Van Doren’s Guide to the pro 
grams and for additional information about speak- 
ers and future listings. 

The C.B.S. Department of Education has avail 
able posters listing the speakers, dates and books 
on the current 26-week fall and winter schedule, 
which ends April 2. 

The program is now broadcast on Tuesday 
evenings, 10:15 to 10:45 Eastern Standard Time, 
on a network on some 80 stations. 

The regular participants are Mark Van Doren, 
Professor of English Literature at Columbia Uni 
versity; Huntington Cairns, critic, author, Assist 
ant General Counsel, U.S. Treasury Department; 
and Allen Tate, Director of the Writing Division 
of the Creative Arts Program at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Recent guests have included Andre Maurois, 
Paul Green, Katherine Anne Porter, and Joseph 
Wood Krutch. 

The “Listener's Guide’’ is a 24-page pamphlet 
outlining the 26 books and giving other pertinent 
information about the program. This is available 
at 10 cents a copy. 

C.B.S. also reports an unusual response to 
this experiment to promote wider reading of the 
classics. Audience surveys and reports from 
bookstores, libraries and other sources indicate 
a wide and increasing audience. 

Librarians may obtain the placards free of cost 
and in reasonable quantities by writing to “Invita- 
tion to Learning,” C.B.S., 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Guides may be obtained at 10 cents each 
by writing to the same source. 

Many libraries have set aside “Invitation to 
Learning” bookshelves with the books to be 
discussed on the forthcoming weeks placed on 
these. 
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Are you beset by budding authors 
asking the names of literary agents, 
addresses of magazines and publishers, 
reviewers, motion pictures companies, 
and all the other questions that only 
a b.a. can ask? What librarian isn’t! 
The answer to your prayers, then, is 
John Keith Hanrahan’s concise and 











comprehensive The Market 
Place: 1940 which answers all these 
questions and a lot you never thought 
of. This unique and invaluable little 
quick-reference manual (65 _ highly 
compact pages) has just been issued 
by the R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York City, and should be on 
reference desk. 


Literary 


every The price is 
$1.25. 
Alice L. Jewett, librarian of the 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Public Library, re- 
ports that the enthusiastic response to 
the library's publication of the pam- 
phlet, Early Mount Vernon, by Otto 
Hufeland, has made possible a second 
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historical pamphlet, The Village of 
Mount Vernon, New York, from 1851 
to 1891, by John G. Wintjen (50c). 


“Why are some folks puffed up because a great man 
has spoken to them—” 


asks the Chicago Public Library 


in its “Public Library Week’ booklet featuring this car- 


tt tL. te 


toon from the Chicago Tribune, "When they can go into 


the nearest Public Library and enjoy by the hour the 


Vital Speeches Magazine has issued 
an index of all speeches printed dur- 
ing the year. It is available to librar- 
ies upon request from Vital Speeches, 33 West 
42d Street, New York City. 
titles are mentioned in the index. 


Over eleven hundred 


Professor Trenaby Walker of William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo., is preparing a book on 
“William Peterfield Trent, Teacher and Scholar.” 
He writes: “I should like to correspond with 
former students, colleagues, and other friends of 
Professor Trent at the University of the South 
and Columbia University, and as a student at 
Johns Hopkins and the University of Virginia. 
A Southern liberal 
both in the South and in the 
studied sympathetically.” 


who distinguished himself 
North will be 


A bulletin of the Pan American Union informs 


us that at the National Library of Bogota, Co- 
lumbia, the ‘‘five o'clock teas (or coffees, rather) 


finest thoughts of the greatest men who had ever lived?” 


have become an institution, a veritable rendezvous 
for intellectuals. The driving spirit of it all 
is the Director, Dr. Tomas Rueda Vargas, who 
is so full of the salt of the earth, and whose wit 
and folksy yarns have for several decades delighted 
the Colombian public.” 


oe & & 


The Library Department of The Macmillan 
Company has a number of attractive maps in 
black and white, one of South America and one 
of the Near East enlarged from the endpapers of 
Alice Hager’s Wings Over the Americas and 
from Gertrude Bell, by Bodley and Hearst. They 
are available free on request. 


oe We & 


H. A. Webb’s sixteenth annual list, The High 
School Science Library for 1939-40, is available 
from the author, Department of Science Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for fifteen cents in stamps. 











{A monthly review 


Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 


Shores, Peabody School, Nashville, Tenn.]} 


1941 Contest—Reference 
Book Ideas 


ANTED—an idea for a reference book that 
will fill a reference need not now met 
adequately by any existing reference book. For 
the best idea submitted in this contest The H. W. 
Wilson Company will award one copy of any of 
its reference books priced up to $5 or one year's 
subscription to Current Biography. Here are the 
rules: 
1. Describe reference need not now met by any exist- 
ing reference book, and then outline scope and 


arrangement of proposed reference book. Do this 
on standard typewriter paper. 

2. Mail to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee so as to reach me by mid- 
night, April 10, 1941. 


The judges are Marie D. Loizeaux and Charles 
J. Shaw of The H. W. Wilson Company, and 
Louis Shores. 


Local Indexes in American Libraries 


A reference tool now in progress which will 
be of interest to all librarians, is that underway 
by the Junior Members Round Table of A.L.A. 
When completed, this work will serve, first of all, 
as a location index of all “home-made indexes’’ 
in American libraries (including Canada and 
Hawaiian Islands), and also as a guide to librar- 
ians and research workers for sources of local 
history and special collections in a great many 
different fields. 

The compilation will bring to light much hidden 
material of real value and will form the basis 
for index-cooperation among libraries, thus avoid- 
ing duplication of work. 

Almost 2,000 indexes have already been listed, 
covering hundreds of subjects, giving title, form, 
arrangement, scope, size, additions, and use of 
each index. In some states where there are 
state Junior Member organizations, separate state 
indexes are being issued, but the final work will 
include all states, regardless of separate publica- 
tions. Started early in 1939 by the Round Table, 
the project has progressed very rapidly, due to 
the enthusiastic cooperation of all librarians con- 
tacted. The deadline for all state lists is June 
1941, the final editorial work to be finished by 
January 1942. At that time a publisher for the 
work will be sought. 

Further information regarding Local Indexes 
may be secured by writing the chairman of the 
project, Norma Olin Ireland, 915 South Arden 
Drive, El Monte, California. 


of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 


Bible-Inspired Art 


HANDBOOK OF THE BIBLE By Gerald | 
SeBoyar. N.Y. F. S. Crofts & Co. 1940. 247; 
$1.25. 

Scope: Guide to persons and places in id art 


» an 
music, and literature influenced by the Bib! 

Arranged: Alphabetically. 

There is reference strength in the compactness 
of this tool. Under each entry there is given 
a short account of the Biblical person or place 
followed by lists of art, music, and literary master 
pieces influenced by it. Most of the entries are 
brief with perhaps one or two citations under 
art, music, and literature. Under “Jesus Christ, 
however, three pages of account and over eight 
additional pages of bibliography are included 
The up-to-dateness of the bibliographic work is 
attested by the presence of Asch’s The Nazaren 
Lacking is an index to the art, literary, and music 
masterpieces. 


Stereotypes 


DICTIONARY OF CLICHES, with an introductory 
essay. By Eric Partridge. N.Y. Macmillan 
Company, 1940. 260p. §$2. 

Scope: About 2,000 stereotyped expressions 

Arranged: Alphabetically by catchword. 

Heretofore the name Partridge has unjustly 
meant slang. Hereafter that name will 
just as unjustly, clichés, simply because as in the 
previous volume the author has 
creating a reference tool that abounds in ir: 
sistible human interest. 

What will shock many is the realization that 
heretofore considered picturesque language is in 
reality hackneyed expression. Speakers at con 
ferences will especially need to revise their papers 
against this new dictionary because such expres- 
sions as “the acid test,” “be that as it may, 
“call a spade a spade,” “the die is cast,” “the 
eleventh hour,’ “far be it from me to. . . , 
“good, bad, and indifferent,” will mark them as 
dealers in clichés. 

For each entry an explanation is provided, 
the approximate dates when the cliché flourished, 
several symbols indicating border-line cases, and 
examples particularly hackneyed. 


mean 


succeede 1 in 


Commas and Periods 


Stops, a handbook for those who know their 
punctuation and for those who aren't quite sure. 
Introduction by Robert M. Gay. Middlebury, 
Vt., Middlebury College Press, 1940. 37p. $1 

Scopes, 37 rules delightfully illustrated by picture and 

word, 


It defies review. You will have to look at it 
yourself and decide whether the investment will 
really bring you the returns in school, public, 
and college libraries that I think it will. 
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For School Science Reference 


BIOLOGY IN THE MAKING. By Emily Eveleth 


Snyder. N.Y. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
inc. ¢.1940. 539p. $2.80. 
Text and reference book will not here be 


confused. From time to time a fine text is pro- 
duced that serves especially well as a reference 
tool, and when that happens this department will 
always be open to it. 

The present volume belongs in the school ref- 
erence collection because in successive chapters 
it presents a simple, readable explanation of the 
wonders of the biological sciences. By means 
of the index it is possible to answer fact ques- 
tions as well as to provide a starting point for 
such investigation in the library as the science 
teacher increasingly assigns his pupils. 


According to Babson 


TWENTY Ways To SAve Money. By Roger 
W. Babson. N.Y. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1940 180p $1 

Scope Household economics, including home, cloth 

ing, investment, insurance 

Somewhere in the Atlantic prize novel, Th 


Family, the author observes that 


nomics 


college eco 
grand style, 
day by day budgetary 


always in the 
with the 


courses are 
never concerned 
problems of the 


average household. As if in 


reply to this criticism, the man whose name is 
almost a synonym for sane investment has written 
a simple little book on _ the 
American family. The 


second-hand 


economics of the 
chapters on insurance, 
purchases, household cooperation 
will answer many questions authoritatively and 


simply. 
Encyclopedia of the Crafts 
THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 


Williamson N.Y, 


2349p. $3 


By Scott Graham 


Crown Publishers, c.1940. 


glass, silver, weav 
metals, bookmaking, 
present and defini- 


Scope Houses, furniture, pottery, 
1ro pewters and other 
crafts—their past, 


niscellanes 
tion 
lrranged: Classified, with hecklists of craftsmen, 
bibliography, and index. 

Because of the 343 excellent illustrations, the 
checklists of cabinetmakers, glassmakers, clock 
makers, colonial iron furnaces, American potters, 
silversmiths, gunsmiths, and the classified bibliog- 
raphies the reference returns on this investment 
will be high. Every school, public and college 
library will find frequent use for the American 
craftsman 


Reference Book of the Month 


A HoME oF Your Own, and how to run it. 
By Henrietta Ripperger; illus. by Anne Cleveland. 


N.Y. Simon and Schuster, 1940. $2.49. 
Scope: 47 chapters and appendixes on home manage- 
ment. 


lrranged: Conveniently. 
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This is the reference book of the month. It 
belongs in every type of library as well as in every 
home. 

I have long been aware of the high intelligence 
and skill required to manage an American home 
effectively, but it took this book to show how 
much a sense of humor can contribute. 

Under the five broad headings: A Home and 
What Goes Into It, What Happens in a Home, 
The House With Help, Food, Drink, and Parties, 
All about Money, and an appendix entitled Last- 
Chance Facts-Extra Dry, the homemaker is pre- 
sented with an encyclopedia that is a genuine 
joy to read 

Illustrative of the rollicking high humor in 
which even the heavy parts of “home ec’’ are 
presented are these chapter headings: Coming in, 
or Happy Landing Where You'd Like to Live, 
which considers town versus country, apartment 
versus house; House Hunting—The Major Sport 
of Those in Love, in which costs, location, size, 
and the many other details of housing are enter 
tainingly considered. Successive chapters 
with decorating, furnishing, lighting (Under the 
chapter heading, Oh Say Can You See?), linen 
(The Hope Chest Gives Its All), silver, glass 
ware, closets, kitchen. 


deal 


Then follow excellent chapters on the daily 
routine, the serious business of cleaning, summer 
and the battle with moths, wardrobe, laundry, 
How To Boil an Egg, or Marry in Haste and 
Repent in the Kitchen, tips on buying food, The 
Great American Can (a truly wonderful chapter). 

The appendix is a reference gem Period 
furniture, linens, vitamin chart, wine chart, 
sample budget, practical insurance, and The Baby 
Needs Shoes (which reminds you of book-buying 
lists because the author presents the first six 
months’ clothing for a new baby at $25, $50, 
$75) are evidences of the high reference potential 
of this volume. I don’t know just what one book 
ministers are in the habit of giving newlyweds 
now, but I do know none would be more appre 
ciated than A Home of Your Own 


American Vacations 


THE VACATION GUID! By Robert Spiers 
Benjamin N.Y. Whittlesey House, c.1940 
329p. $2.50. 

Scope War-time vacations. 


By major interests. 

These are automobile trips, national parks, 
dude ranches, riding trips, sports vacations, fish- 
ing, hunting, youth hosteling, hiking, mountain 
climbing, canoe trips, winter sports, cruises, 
cultural, eating around America, gardens. There 
are besides American Miscellany, which includes 
some of the author's notes, American Calendar, 
a useful section that tells you where to go when, 
and a chapter on sources for free travel literature 
Many of the discussions of places are very general 
and contain too little information to furnish a 
real guide. This is especially true of the section 
on Florida which includes already known facts 
about the obvious places and nothing at all about 
some of the very attractive not frequently visited 
small places. The “Cultural’’ chapter shows a 


Arranged: 
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New England partiality. Inclusion of costs, and 
summaries of seasons and what to wear will 
prove helpful. 

101 AMERICAN VACATIONS, from $25 to $250; 
a budgeted guide for holiday spending. By 
Horace Coon. N.Y. Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 
265p. $1.98. 

Scope: American vacations. 

Arranged: In price classes. 


This more nearly meets reference requirements 
because information is outlined under numbered 
vacations, with such items as budget, transporta- 
tion, meals, itinerary, and notes standing out. 
An index organized by the home city from which 
one leaves for a particular vacation facilitates 
selection. Most of the vacations are planned for 
New Yorkers and Chicagoans, but there are also 
planned vacations for St. Louisans, Detroiters, 
Atlantans, Dallasites, Omahans, and natives of at 
least twenty other metropolitan American cities. 


Reference Shelf On Money 


STANDARD CATALOGUE OF U.S. COINS AND 
TOKENS, from 1652 to present day. .. Wayte 
Raymond, Editor. 234p. $2.50. 

Gives the average valuation among collectors 
and dealers for U.S. gold, silver, and copper 
coins, private gold coins, merchants and hard 
times tokens, pattern coins, Civil War tokens, 
encased postage stamps, and commemorative 
coins. An indispensable reference tool in public 
and school libraries as well as in bank and other 
special libraries. Over 1,000 illustrations are 
included. 


STANDARD PAPER MONEY CATALOGUE. 
Wayte Raymond, Editor. 106p. $2. 

Gives the average valuations among collectors 
and dealers for the notes usually obtainable, with 
many illustrations. Included are early colonial, 
state issues, continental currency, U.S. and frac- 
tional currency, bills of the Confederacy and 
Southern states, and notes of cities and towns. 


U.S. COMMEMORATIVE COINS, 1892-1939. By 


Stuart Mosher. N.Y. Wayte Raymond, inc. 
c.1940. 52p. (Coin collector series, no.1) 50c. 

About fifty such coins are illustrated and 
described. 


Gop CoINs OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
an illustrated catalogue of all the types with an 
indication of their retail value. By Wayte Ray- 
mond. 102p. $3.50. 

In all the coins of some thirty political units 
including the United States are illustrated and 
briefly identified. 


SILVER DOLLARS OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, an illustrated catalogue of all the types 
and an indication of their retail value. By Wayte 
Raymond. 52p. $3. 

Thirty-one political divisions are here repre- 
sented by illustrations of coins and brief identifica- 
tions. 


CoINS AND TOKENS OF CANADA, an illustrated 
list of all the types . . . from 1670 to date in- 
cluding the official mint reports from 1858 to 
1936. By Wayte Raymond. 23p. 50c. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


196 are pictured and briefly described. 

CoINS OF MEXICO IN SILVER AND COPPER, 
1536-1939. By Wayte Raymond, with introduc- 
tion by Dr. A. F. Pradeau. 23p. (Coin collector 
series no.2) 50c. 


312 illustrations and brief descriptions. 

SPANISH AMERICAN GOLD Corns. By Wayte 
Raymond. 48p. §$2. 

A detailed list of those struck by the Spanish 
kings in America at the mints of Mexico, Guada- 
laxara, Lima, Potosi, Bogota, Papayan, Guatemala, 
Santiago. 

SILvER Ecus OF FRANCE, from Louis XIII to 
the Third Republic, 1642-1936. By Wayte Ray- 
mond; introduction by Shepard Pond. 23p. 50c. 

COINS OF THE WORLD, the standard catalogue 
of twentieth century issues, containing a complete 
list of all the coins issued by the countries of the 
whole world, their colonies or dependencies, with 
illustrations of most of the types and the average 
valuation among collectors and dealers. Editors 
Wayte Raymond and Stuart Mosher. 232p. $3. 

32 contributors have combined their efforts to 
prepare a virtual encyclopedia. Illustrations and 
brief descriptions under alphabetically arranged 
countries. Index of denominations and of 
countries. 

ANCIENT Coins, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine; 
guide and price list, with over 250 illustrations. 


28p. 25c. 
RoyAL GREEK PorTRAIT Corns. By Edward 
T. Newell. 101p. $2.50. 
NUMISMATIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jean B. Cam- 


mann. 40p. $1.50. 

All of the above publications are issued by 
Wayte Raymond, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and represent a desirable core for refer- 
ence work in numismatics. Library budget will 
dictate how many of these titles can be purchased 
but it is safe to say that no library no matter 
how small should be without all of these. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still umanswered. If you 
know the answers or have fugitives of your own 


write Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Old 
65. The inscription for a library ‘I who am _ thin 
with hunger. "* comes from Lizette Wood- 


worth Reese's Victorian Village, p. 181. This 
answer is submitted by Agness Kline, Bridgewater 


College, Bridgewater, Va., and by Elvira Borden, 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin 
New 
72. Moon and Sixpence. What is the source of 
Somerset Maugham’s title for his novel? 
Howard F. McGaw, librarian of State Teachers 


College, Memphis, Tennessee, wants to know. 


73. That desire which ever sways mankind 
The rather to condemn than praise. 
Pauline Moody, Fletcher Memorial 
Ludlow, Vermont, wants the source. 
74. The veriest jade will trot at a good pace when 
encouraged by the merest prospect of oats but the 
thoroughbred needs mo spur. he source and 
exact wording are wanted by Muriel Batchelder, 
George K. Pease Memorial Library, Ridgewood, 


aNete 


Library, 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. } 


Craft Books in New Hampshire 


RE books more valuable to craftsmen than 

to other groups? Such might be the in- 
ference from the experience of the New Hamp- 
shire State Library in dealing with the members 
of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
This League is made up of workers in almost 
all of the handcrafts. It sponsors classes in 
weaving, pottery, woodcarving, needlework, metal- 
work, jewelry, knitting, whatnot. Members of 
the classes are on the whole “consigning mem- 
bers’; that is, they make articles that are sold 
through the League shops. To many of them, 
the income they receive in this way is important. 
The better and more efficient their workmanship 
and the greater their understanding of design and 
color, the larger their income. 

When members of the Governor-appointed 
Commission that developed the League became 
active almost ten years ago, one step they took 
was to inquire about the availability of books in 
the State Library. The number they found was 
not encouraging. But their reaction was sur- 
prisingly moderate. They asked for the purchase 
of only five books, one of which was Sonn’s 
Early American Wrought Iron. Four of the 
titles were bought forthwith, but Sonn, costing 
$30, seemed an expensive purchase from a slim 
budget unless it was to be used actively. 


A few less expensive books, all of importance 
to specific crafts, were purchased first, as a trial. 
That trial supply ‘took,’ and so effectively that 
at the present time the State Library has a crafts 
library of which it is proud, and of which crafts- 
men visiting the State have expressed envy. On 
the principle that books should be bought in 
those fields in which they are most widely used, 
the crafts collection has been built up through 
generous purchases. 


Some six years ago, the director of the League 
decided to hold a Craftsmen’s Fair, that the 
products of the League might be exhibited as a 
group, and to encourage summer sales. The 
State Library was asked to exhibit crafts books, 
and the librarian consented, although she did 
so with the mental reservation that if the li- 
brary’s participation was not a success, she would 
not consider attendance at this Fair a precedent. 
Books in use were called in (the State Library 
lends books by mail throughout the State), and 
an exhibit was set up of the entire crafts col- 
lection. Lists of the books were mimeographed 
for free distribution. At that time the entire 
collection could be listed on three or four sheets. 

Six extremely busy days at the Fair followed, 
so busy, in fact, that eating noon meals was 
perforce omitted from the librarian’s program. 
Visitors flocked around the exhibit until one 


distinguished onlooker insisted that the librarian 
must have spread honey to draw the crowds. 
There was no longer any question of whether 
exhibiting at the Fair was a good idea. It was 
the best possible way to acquaint the craftsmen 
with the books available to them during the rest 
of the year. The mimeographed lists were popu- 
lar indeed. 

Delightful anecdotes might be related con- 
cerning the librarian’s experiences at successive 
fairs. One visiting librarian had been brought 
in to be introduced to the librarian in charge. 
The visitor is librarian of an old art school, with 
probably one of the best book collections in its 
field in the country. Said the visitor, ‘““Let me 
see what you have.” Whereupon she looked 
over the entire collection, remarking at sight of 
each expensive book, ‘““We have that. We have 
that. We have that.” When she had made a 
complete circuit, she stated triumphantly that her 
library had every book on display! Her attitude 
would have been forgotten as an unexplainable 
oddity had not a friend who was spending the 
night at the same place as the visitor reported 
the next day that the visitor worried the entire 
evening, trying to think of some really important 
book her library had that the State Library did 
not. She finally satisfied herself by thinking of 
Connick’s Adventures in Light and Color, which 
had not been on display. For her peace of 
mind it is well she did not know that the State 
Library did own the book, but had not chosen 
to exhibit it! 

In planning the exhibits, Seguy’s Papillon: 
and his Insectes prove a thoroughly satisfying 
background. Besides being vividly colorful, they 
offer suggestions to the craftsman of unusual and 
practical color combinations. Other plates too 
are used in varying combinations from year to 
year. Research: Design in Nature is an example. 

By the third year, the books were so numerous 
that it was not practical to distribute complete 
lists. Instead lists by craft, with sheets also 
for design and for color, were compiled and 
distributed separately. By now the lists are too 
popular; the Library can no longer afford them. 
Instead, pencils and pads are provided so that 
those. interested can make notes for themselves. 
A small fee might be charged for the lists, but 
this the librarian has hesitated to do, since her 
booth heretofore has been the one place in the 
Fair where there was nothing for sale. She 
has had only ideas to offer, and these have been 
free for the taking. 


With an artist on the staff WPA project, an 
effort was made to show how artists through 
the ages had employed homely subjects in design. 
A search was made for roosters and deer dis- 
played in design of all sorts. The most helpful, 
whether taken from Greek pottery, Egyptian 

(Continued on page 544) 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion O. Milczewski 


A.L.A. 


Executive Board 


CTION taken by the Executive Board at 

its meetings during the Midwinter Con- 
ference at the Drake Hotel, December 28 to 30, 
resulted in the appointment of a special com- 
mittee and two new subcommittees. The Board 
approved of a recommendation presented by John 
R. Russell, chairman of a temporary Committee 
on Devastated Libraries, that a committee be 
appointed to explore further the extent of the 
need for aid and the means to be employed in 
rehabilitating devastated libraries. Authorization 
was given to the President to appoint correspond- 
ing members from Latin America as a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America. A subcommittee on College 
and University Library Buildings is to be added 
to the Committee on Library Architecture and 
Building Planning, as a result of approval of a 


recommendation of the committee and officers 
of A.C.R.L. The following purposes are to be 
served: 


To be available for consultation on college and 
university library building plans; 

To solicit and make reports on new buildings; 

To develop, if possible, a consulting service 
(if possible, with fee) ; 

To work for improvement in standards and 
practices in college and university planning; and, 
if possible, 

To develop a useful monograph on successful 
planning of college and university library build- 
ing. 

Other Latin American matters acted on by the 
Board were: ratification of a project for books 
for Latin America; approval of a project for 
sending librarians or cataloguers to Latin Amer- 
ica; all subject to the obtaining of special funds. 

After consideration of several invitations for 
the 1942 Annual Conference, Milwaukee was 
selected, with the meeting to be held the fourth 
week of June. The Midwinter Conference for 
1941 was voted to be held December 28 to 31 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 


It was voted that the Executive Board express 
its appreciation to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for the grant of $17,900 for emer- 
gency library activities. 

Other matters approved by the Board were a 
study of college and university libraries by the 
A.C.R.L. Committee on National Defense, recom- 
mendations of the Editorial Committee, a state- 
ment by the Book Post Committee, a report on 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 


current finances, and revision of the Union List 
of Serials salaries budget. 

The officers of the A.L.A. were authorized to 
continue conversations with the American Red 
Cross on a possible national campaign for books 
for devastated libraries, war prisoners, 
camps, and possible domestic needs. 


refugec 


Council 
First Session 


The first session of the A.L.A. Council, held 
in conjunction with the Midwinter Conference, 
convened at 2:45 p.M., December 28, with 
President Essae Martha Culver presiding 

Latin American Guests 

Dr. Rodolfo R. Rivera, executive 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, introduced Ernesto G. Gietz, librarian 
of the library of the faculty of Exact Physical 
and Natural Sciences of the University of Buenos 
Aires, and Emanuel Gaudi Ley, director of the 
Printed Book Section of the National Library at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


assistant to 


“Deeds, Not Words” 


President Culver addressed Council on library 
extension and introduced Mrs. Hiram Cole Hough 
ton, Jr. Referring to a resolution in regard to 
library extension, passed by the Executive Board 
at its October meeting, Miss Culver stated that 
all librarians and trustees, as well as all of the 
citizens, would have to act together in bringing 
library service to the 47,000,000 people without 
library service and to those people whose only 
access is to a building devoid of real library 
service. Mrs. Houghton, President of the Iowa 
Library Association, after paying tribute to the 
work librarians are doing, described the program 
which has been set in motion by the lowa Li 
brary Association to promote rural libraries. She 
described the organization for legislation which 
includes Friends of Libraries groups, librarians 
of all types of libraries, trustees and citizen groups 


Statement of Policy On Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials 
Keyes D. Metcalf, executive secretary of the 
Association of Research Libraries, who read the 


statement, explained that the request to draw up 
a code was presented at the Cincinnati meeting 
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It then 
was presented to and received the approval of a 
law firm investigating copyright matters for the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. In its final 
ipproval to Council by 


of the Association of Research Libraries 


form it was presented for 
the A.L.A. Committee on Photographic Reproduc- 


tion of Library Materials. The code was then 
read. Council thereupon 
VoTED to lopt it as a_ state nt of f with 





regard to the reproduction of library ma 


Committee On Boards and 


Committees 


Charles H. Brown, Chairman, reported that the 
committee had been examining the organization 
boards and committees and re- 
quested all boards and committees to look into 
the statement of functions as 1940 
Handbook and to notify the committee whether 
the statements of functions should be changed in 


and functions of 


given in the 


any Way 


Budget Committee Report 


Matthew Dudgeon, of the A.L.A., 


1 the summary budget report to Council 


treasurer 
presente 
He explained that the reason why there was no 


budget for new enterprises was 


money in_ the 
because a large 
mitted befor 
or by implication beca f 


proportion of the income is com- 


endowments 


+ 


hand by the terms of 


existing activities 


Cooperative Cataloging 


Lucile M 
on Cooperative 
ment of function of th 
in 1932, told of the 
Librarian of Congress to continue 
Library of Congress, and that any funds remain 
ing in the grant from th 
Board be turned over to the 


gress to be used in setting up a 


Morsch, chairman of the Committee 


Cataloging, after a brief state- 
since its in- 


proposal of the 


the work 


Committee 
ception 
in the 


General Education 
Con 
trust fund for 
The proposal, 
receiving the approval of the < 
j 


Librarian of 
the continuation of the project 
after 
was presente 





pl mmiuttee, 
to the General Education Board 
which consented to make available to the Library 
of Congress the 
for the coop: 


matter was 


remainder of the 


rative cataloging 


appropriation 
When the 
Board a 


enting to the transfer 


ervice 
referred to the Executive 
resolution was passed con 
of funds, in accordance with thx 
Librarian of 
Morsch, Council 

VorTep the acceptance of the report 

of the Committ 


prope sal of the 


Congress. On a motion by Miss 


and tl lischars 


Division of Library Cooperation 
in Library of Congress 
Robert B. Downs, Director of Libraries, New 
York University, after a brief statement of the 


history of the proposal for the Division, outlined 
the purposes which it would serve. Council 
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VoTeD to approve the resolution offered by the 
ALA Board on Resources approving the establish 
ment of a Division of Library Cooperation at the 
Library of Congress for the following purposes 
1. To study and assist with phases of library activi 
ties that can be improved by cooperative effort ; 





To promote interlibrary loan services; 
3. To act as a clearing house for experimental work 
ind other matters in the reproduction « I 
iterials by means of photo- and phono-duplicatior 





4. Te secure the cooperation of holars, learn 


ties, universities, libraries, and others in record 
bliographical undertakings, 


and to disseminate 





ation regarding such underta s that 
t saad 
5. To aid with agreements among libra 
le ed societies in breaking down the 





areas of knowledge into subdivisions and 
responsibility for particular areas to particular 





ncourage greements among Amer 
toward elimination of unnecessary duplic: 


tion and competition in purchases ; 


| € 


7 To help to bring about agreements for exchang 
and redistribution of collections and to 
ute fragmentary serials so as to sé 
plete holdings in known localities ; 





Q To plan and to compile as 





il want-list of books and other ( 
no copies exist in American libra lt 
the formulation of a cooperative policy f 


ition of these books 
VoTeED to receive and file the moti 


Report of the Nominating 


Committee 


The following report was presented by Elean 
M. Witmer, chairman of the Nominating Con 





For President-Elect and First V P lent: 


Keyes D. Metcalf 

For Second Vice President: 
Matthew S. Dudgeon 
Ruth Savord 


Rap Prensarars 
Rudolph Gijelsness 
i rd yre Koch 

For the Executive Board 


' y E. Fay 
Marion C. Manley 
Paul North Rice 
Carl M. White 

} Council: 
Fl V. Aldrich 
MM iret s Clay 
Rut Hale 
Eleanor Hitt 
B. Lamar Johnson 
Kennedy 
Guy R. Lyle 
Blanche T. McCrum 
Jean C. Roos 
Elizabeth M. Smith 


Hazel Warren, chief, Extension Division, In 
diana State Library, read the following communi 
cation, the adoption of which was moved: 

{In accordance with the spirit of the new A.L.A 

Constitution and By-Laws, there should be a more 
dequate and definite representation of A, B, and ¢ 

bers on the Council than appears on the present 
s reported by the Nominating Commi 
At the request of the Junior Members R a 
undersigned members of the Council of the 
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American Library Association, wish to place in 
nomination as Council members for the term 1941-42 
the names of Annadele Riley of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Library and Harry R. Stritman of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, to represent the A, B 
and C groups (salaries up to $2,100). 

(Signed) R. R. Shaw, Fannie Sheppard, Thos. P. 
Fleming, Chas. F. Gosnell, Forrest Spaulding, Lucile 
M. Morsch, Ruth E. Hammond, Harold F. Brigham, 
Oscar C. Orman, John J. Lund, Charles H. Brown. 
Council was asked to vote for ten nominees 

for Council. The ten persons nominated by the 
Nominating Committee were chosen, and the 
entire report was approved. 


Second Session 


National Defense Activities of the A.L.A. was 
the topic of the second session of the Council, 
held on Sunday, December 29, with President 
Culver presiding. 

Greetings were read from Laura A. Wood- 
ward, president, Special Libraries Association. 

It was voted to send a cable to the British 
Library Association, reading: 

To all our brave colleagues in Great Britain, the 
ALA Council and Executive Board send cordial greetings 


Informal Report of the President 
and the Executive Secretary 


The executive secretary called attention to the 
report which had been placed in the hands of 
members when they registered. It reviewed the 
activities of the A.L.A. in relation to the Na- 
tional Defense program broadly interpreted. 


Army Libraries 


Lieutenant Ray L. Trautman, who is Director 
of Library Service of the Morale Division of the 
Army, which is to serve the Army personnel with 
recreational reading matter, briefly outlined the 
Organization of the corps area and camp library 
facilities, which are being set up by the Morale 
Division. 


Survey of Library Research Facilities 
for National Defense 


In presenting the report, Robert B. Downs, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Library Re- 
search Facilities for National Defense, stated that 
about 500 libraries, public and special, reported 
their holdings for the preliminary edition of the 
Guide to Library Facilities for National Defense, 
which was published by the A.L.A. Revision was 
slated to be the next task, which was expected to 
begin immediately. 


Studies 


R. Russell Munn, assistant to the librarian, 
Cleveland Public Library, who is engaged in 
carrying out three studies for the A.L.A. in con- 
nection with the national defense, reported briefly 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


on the purpose and progress of the ‘Study of 
Use of Library Materials in Vocational Training 
on the Elementary Level,” “Public Library Use 
and Needs,” and the “Study of Book Needs 


Federal Aid 


Since the problem of federal aid was bound up 
closely with the problem of meeting the needs of 
libraries in the national defense program, For- 
rest Spaulding, chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee, presented the report of the com- 
mittee. After briefly telling of the efforts and 
progress of the committee’s work, the committee's 
recommendations were presented, and Council 
unanimously 


VoTeD, To authorize the Federal Relations Com 
mittee to (1) recommend to the appropriate official 
interpretations orf rulings permitting emergency 
federal appropriations for education to be spent for 
library service; 2) to seek in future federal emer 
gency education bills or appropriations the inclusion 
of specific provisions for library service; and 3) to 
seek direct federal emergency appropriations for 
libraries through separate legislation if opportunity 
offers. 


Libraries and Democracy 


Alice Farquhar, chairman of the Adult Educa- 
tion Board, stated that it was the moral, and not 
the military or economic fronts with which li 
braries were particularly concerned. It was her 
contention that the first job would be to over- 
come indifference and stimulate interest in the 
American way of life, and next, to spread under- 
standing about national problems, propoganda de- 
vices, and the dangers with which America is 
threatened. 


Dangers of Democracy 


In response to an inquiry from Carl Vitz, 
librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, John 
Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult Education Specialist, 
explained the purposes and objectives of the new 
booklist, Dangers to Democracy, which had been 
issued as a supplement to the January 1 Booélist, 
and which is available as a separate. He also 
briefly described other lists projected by the Adult 
Education Board: Economic Democracy, Civil 
Liberties and Democracy, A New World Order, 
and Socially Constructive Fiction. 


Intellectual Freedom 


A plea was voiced by Forrest B. Spaulding, 
chairman of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom to Safeguard the Rights of Library Users to 
Freedom of Inquiry, to keep the committee in- 
formed of difficulties encountered by librarians 
in their localities from pressure groups who do 
not believe in freedom of the library shelves. 


A.C.R.L. and National Defense 


Charles M. Mohrhardt, chairman of the A.C.R.L. 
National Defense Committee, briefly reviewed the 
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work of the committee and described the pre- 
liminary study of what is being done in colleges 
and universities in connection with the defense 
program. Financed by a grant from the A.L.A. 
emergency library activities budget, the study is 
intended to: 

(1) find out what colleges and universities are 
doing to assist in mew courses on democracy and 
on technical defense subjects; (2) discover how 
shifts in content and methods are affecting the 
library; (3) discover new fields in which libraries 
can do effective work; (4) ascertain whether 
present funds and sources are sufficient to meet 
emergency needs; (5) find out whether financial 
or other help is being obtained from outside 
sources; (6) obtain definite evidence of the im- 
portance of library work in the present emergency. 


Importations 


Keyes D. Metcalf, a member of the Committee 
on Importations, read a report of the committee 
on importation of periodicals, which referred to 
Statement No. 3, issued by the committee Sep- 
tember 23, 1940. In substance, the statement 
advised librarians in this country to store their 
material in satisfactory places on the Continent 
rather than attempt to bring it over as book post. 

It was stated that the committee realized that 
it had no authority in the matter, and that it 
could only make recommendations. Libraries are 
free to choose agents and means other than those 
suggested by the committee 


Canadian Libraries and the War 


Charles R. Sanderson, librarian of the Toronto, 
Ontario, Public Library, gave a brief talk on 
army camp libraries. He contended that in talking 
of camp libraries, two things had to be kept in 
mind: first, that there is a chance in camp 
libraries to create a new need for books; and 
second, that if camp libraries were not provided, 
it was a deliberate deprivation for masses of 
men of the one thing that librarians have been 
building toward for a quarter of a century. A 
contrast was made between the centralized author- 
ity in the U. S.—the Army, which was providing 
books for soldiers and which could look to the 
A.L.A. for aid and guidance, and the numerous 
national organizations in Canada that are taking 
care of provision of books for the troops. The 
Canadian Legion was reported as doing the most 
spectacular work. A hope was expressed that 
funds allocated for Canada from the A.L.A. 
Books for Europe Fund be used for technical 
books for the larger air training and tank training 
centers because they are “‘patheticaily short of the 
more expensive technical material in quantity.’ 
Such aid would be looked upon as a gesture from 
the library world of the United States to the 
library world of Canada, one of those “kindly 
and understanding gestures which are bringing 
the U. S. and Canada closer together on a funda- 
mental basis.” 
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Refugee Librarians 


Eleanor Witmer, a member of the Committee 
on Refugee Librarians, read a report prepared by 
Jennie M. Flexner, the chairman. Although the 
committee has been active, few refugee librarians 
have been placed either by the A.L.A. Personnel 
Division or through the voluntary efforts of the 
members of the committee, it was reported. A 
description of the type of persons needing aid 
was made, and collaboration with library schools 
in winnowing applicants was described. An ef 
fort has been made to enlist the interest of the 
emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, to which Harry Miller Lydenberg has 
been appointed by President Culver. Council was 
asked to assist the committee in facing the in- 
creasingly difficult problem of placing foreign 
born scholars. 


Devastated Libraries 


The executive secretary announced the creation 
of a new committee, a Committee on Aid to 
Devastated Libraries, with a view to setting aside 
books to be held for devastated libraries and 
shipped after the war. 


The Library—1941 


Council adopted “The Library 
statement of policy. 


1941” as its 


Summary Statement 


Ralph A. Ulveling, associate librarian, Detroit 
Public Library, made a summary statement. In a 
review of the work being done, he stated that 
the program for 1941 is and should be directed 
toward making available and converting into an 
active use the materials of print. Three divisions 
of the work were outlined: (1) research, (2) 
furthering of industrial training, and (3) extend- 
ing of knowledge. 

Several areas in furthering democracy were 
touched upon, the place of the small library in 
the work was stressed, and post war depression 
and the library was emphasized. 


Committee on Divisional Relations 


On a motion by Harold Brigham, chairman of 
the committee, Council 

VoTED to grant divisional status to the Catalog 

Section as the Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 


cation 


Canadian Book List 
Canada: a Reading Guide and Bibliography, 
by Elizabeth W. Loosley and Ethelwyn Wickson 
of the Toronto Public Library, has been issued 
as a supplement to the February 1 Booé&list and 
(Continued on page 529) 











Midwinter Meeting 


HE meeting of the School Libraries Section 

of the American Library Association at the 
Midwinter meeting on December 28, 1940, was 
devoted to two matters. R. Russell Munn told 
of the survey being made of a selected number 
of school libraries to determine their possible and 
present contributions to the program of national 
defense. This will appear in print soon. The 
remainder of the meeting, under the chairmanship 
of Althea Currin, was devoted to a discussion 
of the possible plans for reorganization. Mem- 
bers of the section are urged to write suggestions 


and comments to its new representative, C. Irene 
Hayner, University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Defense Materials 
Pending the issuance of the booklist which is 


under way by Iva Winterfield of the Omaha, 
Nebraska, Technical High School, two recent lists 


are of value. From the Newark, New Jersey, 
Public Library, school librarians may _ receive 
“Essential Books for Workers in Defense In- 


dustries,”” compiled by Ethel M. Herron, librarian 
of the Essex County Boys’ Vocational Technical 
High School, New Jersey, issued by the library 
in October 1940. From Charles J. Boorkman, 
project librarian, Federal Security Agency, Na 
tional Youth Administration, Quoddy Regional 
Project, Quoddy Village, Maine, may be obtained 
‘An Annotated Bibliography of Books and Pam- 
phlets of Certain Mechanical and Allied Trades,’ 
revised and enlarged in March 1940. This is 
one of the best and most complete bibliographies 
at present available. It is free of charge to school 
libraries participating in the defense program. 


New Booklists 

The Toronto, Canada, Public Library, has re 
cently issued “Books for Youth: A Guide for 
Teen-Age Readers” (1940), edited by Annie M. 
Wright and a group of librarians of the Circula- 
tion Division. A pamphlet of 159 pages, it is 
available for fifty cents. Another Toronto publi- 
cation (1939) is “Biography and Travel: Books 
for Youth,” available for five cents. This list 


{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Walsom Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.] 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


includes designations for senior and junio: nign 


schools. 


New Library Instruction Materials 


Librarians who wish to enliven their instruc- 
tional programs with visual aids will be in 
terested in the Peabody Visual Aids, 
under the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff of th 
library school of George Peabody Teachers Col 


prepare 


lege. Published by the Follett Book Company 
1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
it includes two groups of eight posters each 


available for one dollar per group, or $1.75 for 
the two groups. Group I 
the encyclopedia, card catalog, parts of the box k, 
pronunciation, state information, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, how to obtain a book, and_ the 
almanac. Group II includes charts on the atl: 
catalog parts of the 
vertical file, biographical 


inc ludes charts on 


cards, book, quotations, 


lox w108Nn 


dictionaries, 


of information from all sources, and the 
of reference volumes. [Each poster is 
in two colors on strong heavy white st 
17 by 22 inches. In ordering, specify wv 


group is desired. 


March of Time Study Guides 


The March of Time, 369 Lexington A 
New York City, is now 
called MOT's Topical Study Guide, on 
released simultaneously 
film. It is 
and history classes 


issuing a new 


with the latest current 


valuable for use in urrent 


Guidance and the Library 


The Proceedings of the Conference on Guid 
ance Through the School Library, 
mons College April 12-13, 1940, ut 
joint sponsorship of the School of Library S 
ence and the New England School Library Assi 
ciation, is now available in mimeographed form 
dollar. 


held at Si 


Sections deal with the school 
library and guidance programs, pupil 
tion, public library service, book selection, the 
school librarian as guidance specialist, 
role of administrators. 


for one 


participa 


and the 


New Jersey Publication 


“The Library as a School Function and Ac- 
tivity,” described as a study of emerging library 
practices in secondary schools of New Jersey, 
has been issued by the New Jersey Secondary 
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School Teachers’ Association and is available 
from W. Clinton Compher, treasurer, Senior 
High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey, for 
twenty-five cents. Dealing with all aspects of 
the high school library program, it contains many 
accounts of practices which are both revealing 
and interesting. 


A Mimeographed Publication 


For two years Richard J. Hurley, librarian of 
the Roslyn, New York, High School, now as- 
sistant professor in the Department of Library 
Science of Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 
issued a mimeographed paper, usually of one 
page, called “Sideremarks.”’ It was distributed 
by the Library Council to all teachers. Its purpose 
was to let each teacher know for the coming 
week (the paper was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed on Fridays) what 
class. Because of the use 


was doing in each 
of integrated material 


A.L.A. 


(Continued from page 527) 


is available as a Written in the form 
of running comment on the books and pamphlets 
included, it contains a supplementary annotated 
list at the end. It covers the following topics: 


separate 


The People, The Country, History and Politics, 
Canada and the United States, Canadian Economy, 
Canada at War, and Canadian Reference Books 


A.L.A. Headquarters Staff Changes 





Byron C. Hopkins, the new Editor of the A.L.A 
Bulletin, was graduated from Carroll College in 1928 
with an A.B. degree, received a B.S. from Columbia 
University School of Library Service in 1938, and has 
ompleted his residence requirements for his Masters 


Service. He ha 
Waukesha, Wisconsin Public 
Library, and librarian of Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art in New York 
City. Before joining the Headquarters Staff, Mr. 
Hopkins was engaged in making a survey of the readers 
advisory service in the New York Public Library under 


degree from the School of Library 
been an assistant in the 


reference 


the auspices of the American Association for Adult 
Education. 
Mr. Hopkins replaces Elizabeth Bond who has been 


on leave of absence from her post as first assistant 
to the librarian of the Main Library of the Minneapolis 


Public Library. 
Earl Graham, the new Senior Editorial Assistant in 
the publishing department, joined the Headquarters 


Staff on January 1. He has worked with both the 
Library and the Schoc’ of Librarianship of the Univer- 
sity of California. In addition to an A.B. from Simpson 
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in classes, it was necessary to foresee demands. 
Sometimes teachers had material at home and 
loaned it directly or through the library to those 
needing it. Some teachers were specialists in 
extra-curricular activities and volunteered informa- 
tion. It enabled the librarian to broadcast ap- 
peals for missing items, for material on loan 
needed by other teachers, and to advertise use of 
library materials in certain classrooms. The re- 
sult was a better type of central library service. 


School Library Issue 


The November 1940, issue of Illinois Librarie 
is devoted entirely to school 
articles on all phases of the work of the school 
library. This type of publication 
to effect a better school library service and as a 
result spreads the gospel of school library work 
on a state-wide basis. 


libraries, with 


does much 


NOTES 


College, a B.S. in Education from Ohio State University, 
and a certificate from the University of California School 





of Librarianship, Mr. Graham has had three years 
experience in editorial work with Chicago publishers 
Eleanor J. Blum joined the Publishing Department 


as Junior Editorial Assistant on February 1 Her work 
will be chiefly in connection with the editing and pro 
duction of the Subscription Books Bulletin, the Hospital 
Book Guide, Journal of Documentary Reproduction, and 


Booklist Supplements. Miss Blum has an A.B. from 
Mississippi State College for Women and a B.S. from 
Columbia University School of Library Service. In 


addition, she has had five years bookstore experience 
and four years service as a teacher-librarian and high 
school librarian. During the summer session of 1940 
at the College of William and Mary she was an 
instructor in Adolescent Literature and Cataloging and 
Classification 


Helen E. Kinsey began her new duties as assistant in 
charge of children’s books on the Booklist staff January 
13. She was graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington School of Librarianship with a B.S. in Library 
Service in 1930 Following her graduation she was 
children’s librarian with the Jackson County Library, at 
Medford, Oregon, from 1930 to 1937. She then 
matriculated for a Masters degree in the Columbia Uni 
versity School of Library Service. Her latest experience 
has been on the staff of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Miss Kinsey replaces Alice Louise Brunat, who was on 
leave of absence from the Minneapolis Public Library 
where she is Head of the Central Children’s Room. 

Mary Brindly has been granted a leave of absence 
from her position as head of the Reference Department, 
University of New Mexico Library, to become the 
temporary assistant to Dr. Rodolfo O. Rivera, executive 
assistant to the A.L.A. Committee on Library Cogpera- 
tion with Latin America, 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


Chairman’s Column 


I SHOULD like to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to the Executive Board, 
the chairmen of the various State and Local 
groups, and to all the other Junior Members who 
so enthusiastically supported the nominating peti- 
tion to the council at the A.L.A. midwinter meet- 
ing. At the same time, I should like to acquaint 
those that I could not reach by letter before the 
meeting, of the purpose and results of our efforts. 

It was called to my attention a few days before 
the Midwinter meeting that only one person, 
Ruth Hale, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, Washington, had been nominated to 
represent the A, B, & C members (salaries up to 
$2,100, non-administrative group) on the council 
for the 1941-42 A.L.A. slate. Since the council 
candidates had not been blocked off as provided 
by the new constitution, there was no guarantee 
that the A, B, & C members would be assured of 
representation on the new council. Acting on the 
advice of the JMRT Executive Board, and several 
other members interested in such representation, 
I secured the approval of the state chairmen to 
draft and present a petition to the council, placing 
in nomination the names of Annadele Riley* and 
Harry Stritman’ to represent these groups on the 
new council to be elected. The petition signed 
by thirteen A.L.A. Council members was intro- 
duced at the Midwinter council meeting on 
Saturday afternoon. A secret ballot was conducted 
and the petition was rejected. 

In defeat, however, the JMRT scored a signifi- 
cant victory. Never before have Junior Members, 
speaking through their local, state, and national 
officers, given such united support to any under- 
taking or action. By their cooperation they pro- 
vided a definite procedure for the presentation 
of our own council candidates at future A.L.A. 
elections, when provision is not made to assure 
council representation to the non-administrative 
A, B, & C members. 

While neither of our candidate’s names will 
appear on the A.L.A. ballot when it is mailed 
out sometime in early May, there is still one 
course of action which the JMRT can and should 
take. The name of Ruth Hale as a council 
candidate will represent the A, B, & C members 
on that ballot. Each and every Junior Member 
should actively support her election. During the 
ensuing weeks a vigorous campaign will be 
launched on her behalf. In the meantime it is 
suggested that you discuss the importance of her 
candidacy at meetings and secure for her from 
your colleagues every possible support. 





* Material submitted for publication should be ad- 
dressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative 
and ‘‘Co-ordinator,’’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public 
Library, East Orange, N.J. 

1 Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 

2 Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


JMRT Midwinter Meeting 


The program meeting of the JMRT was held 
on Saturday evening, December 28th, in Chicago, 
with John M. Connor presiding. In the absence 
of the secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Heiderstadt, 
Gertrude Ackermann, of the Iowa State College, 
acted as secretary. 

The theme of the meeting was ‘Books— 
Democracy’s Opportunity.” Mildred T. Stibitz 
of the Dayton, Ohio, Public Library spoke on 
“Books—For Peace and Reconstruction.” Ray 
Trautman read the paper prepared by Harry 
Stritman of the Minneapolis Public Library on 
“Books—Their Value in Training Camp Morale.” 
The principal speaker on the program was John 
Chancellor, Adult Education Specialist of the 
A.L.A., whose topic was ‘““Books—Education for 
Democracy.” An enthusiastic discussion followed 
the program.* 

An informal luncheon, with about thirty-five 
members present, was held at Normandy House 
on Sunday, December 29th. 


Appointments 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Esther S. Kalis, Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Elizabeth C. Madden, Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; Eugenia Maddox, Public Li 
brary, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The committee requests the members to suggest can- 
didates for the offices of chairman, secretary-treasurer, 
and Executive Board member. Only with the assistance 
of the local and state chairmen and the members will 
the committee be able to make its best possible selection 
of candidates. 

COMMITTEE ON LENDING COLLECTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE: Gertrude W. Ackermann, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames, Iowa, chairman; Adele 
Aungst, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Mary Riley, Public Library, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

From the data available as a result of the survey 
conducted during the past year, the committee will pre- 
pare a final report of recommendations to the members 
at the Boston meeting. 

NATIONAL QUARTERLY PUBLICATION SURVEY COMMITTEE: 
Isaac A. Yabroff, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan, 
chairman; Dorothea Fox, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Wrayton Gardner, Hatch Library, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

At the Cincinnati conference the members voted the 
selection of a committee to study the advisibility of 
the organization and publication of a Junior Member 
National Quarterly Bulletin. The committee will en- 
deavor to secure an expression of sentiment from the 
members and prepare a report on the various aspects 
involved in such an undertaking. 


Mary Shank has been appointed secretary of 
the Central District to succeed Adele Aungst, 
who took a new position at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 





2 For those interested in these talks, they will ap- 
pear in synopsized form in the next three issues of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin in the Junior Librarians 
Section. 
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Frances Warner has accepted an invitation to 
serve on the Duplicate Exchanges Committee as a 
representative of the A.L.A. Serials Committee. 
The name of Thelma Reiberg, of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute Library of Columbus, Ohio, 
should have appeared with the personnel of this 
committee when it was recently announced. 

JOHN M. CONNOR 


Splinters From The Round Table 


The Directory of Kentucky Librarians is now 
available for sale at the price of fifty cents 
per copy. This directory includes librarians 
of public, school, college, university, and special 
libraries. It has been compiled by the Junior 
Section of the Kentucky Library Association, Ruth 
Field, editor. Annette Crutcher, Publication chair- 
man, Reference Department, Free Public Library, 
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Louisville, Kentucky, will be glad to receive your 
order—with the fifty cents. 

George Stewart Brown will probably be a 
member of the JMRT sometime in 1965 or 1966. 
He is the son of Mrs. Christine Taylor Brown, 
present JMRT Executive Board member. Master 
George arrived October 22nd. 

Attention is called to the article ‘““We Shall 
Have Music,” by Paul Bixler and Julia Mills 
in the January 1st Library Journal. Miss Mills 
is chairman of the Dayton, Ohio, Junior Members. 

Margaret W. Ayrault, who resigned as chair- 
man of the Metropolitan New York JMRT, 
joined the staff of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace in Washington, D.C., on 
January ist. Luis E. Bejarano of the New York 
Public Library was elected to fill her unexpired 
term of office and to continue as chairman for 
1941-42. 


WORK ANALYSIS SURVEY IN NEW JERSEY LIBRARIES 
By Marion E. Terhune * 


The problem of certification for librarians has 
been a significant one in New Jersey ever since 
the state association passed its scheme of classifica- 
tion of positions, both professional and non- 
professional, in 1938. The Certification Board 
which was set up to issue the graded certificates 
under the voluntary certification scheme has had 
perplexing situations to deal with. One of the 
main difficulties was discovered to be a wide 
variation in nomenclature of positions and an 
inconsistency in terminology used by the different 
libraries. Grading the positions of applicants 
whose titles were: senior assistant, library 
assistant, general assistant, junior assistant, etc., 
proved a major task. 

A Junior Member committee was appointed 
to collect data about this group of assistants 
whom it was decided to call non-administrative 
assistants. The group included in that term 
was defined to be all members of the regular 
staff whose duties did not in any way involve 
policy formation. For the past year this com- 
mittee has been at work on a survey of duties 
performed by non-administrative assistants in cer- 
tain representative libraries throughout the state. 

The chief purposes of the committee’s study 
were: to present a clearer picture of the library 
duties performed by these assistants with various 
position titles; to show approximately how much 
of their time was spent on professional duties 
and how much on non-professional; to set up 
a kind of measuring stick by which it could be 
shown that a junior assistant in a certain library 
performing certain tasks was equivalent to a 
general assistant in another library because of 
similarity in type of work. By these means it 
was hoped to work out some consistancy in 
nomenclature for New Jersey libraries. 

Twelve libraries were selected as representa- 
tives for municipalities whose population ranged 
from approximately 10,000 to 500,000. This 
cross section of the state seemed to include the 
greatest number of typical libraries, and these 

* Free Public Library, Paterson, New Jersey, Chair- 
man, Junior Member Certification Committee, secretary- 
treasurer, New Jersey JMRT 1939-1940. 


libraries served a representative proportion of the 
state’s population. Ten of the selected libraries 
proved willing to co-operate in the survey, and 
furnish facts to the Committee. 

A brief questionnaire was sent to each partici- 
pating library. General facts on personnel were 
learned from the returned questionnaires, and 
some information regarding the terms used as 
titles of positions in these ten libraries. 

Next, the committee compiled a work analysis 
blank which was based on the study methods 
used by the California Library Association several 
years ago in a similar but more extensive survey. 
The blanks were revised and changed in form 
several times at the suggestion of outstanding 
librarians in the state. In its finished form, all 
duties performed within a library were listed 
and grouped under the general headings: public 
relations, circulation work, cataloging and classi- 
fication, work with children and schools, refer- 
ence work, acquisition of materials, care of collec- 
tion, extension activities, and miscellaneous 
activities. Space was provided for recording 
approximate time spent per week on each duty, 
and a column for the total hours per month. In 
addition, each assistant was asked to list the 
title of her position, her education, the amount of 
her professional training, and her years of 
experience. 

The New Jersey Public Library Commission 
mimeographed these forms, which were then dis- 
tributed to the cooperating libraries; one set 
of blanks for each assistant who fell within the 
non-administrative grouping. 

The study month selected was October 1940. 
In order to insure situations as nearly alike 
as possible, the assistants in all the participating 
libraries checked their blanks for the same four 
week period. During the first part of November, 
the work analysis blanks were returned to the 
committee. At the time of writing, the committee 
is about to begin the task of assembling the 
data, analyzing and interpreting the results. 
When this has been completed the information 
will be given to the New Jersey Certification 
Board to be used by them in solving problems 
encountered in classification of positions. 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


Important Notice! 


OULD you and your staff be interested 

in writing a thirty minute skit to be used 
as the basis for discussion at one of the four 
early morning clinics to be held at Boston by our 
Section ? 

It should include conflicts, methods of ap- 
proach, and should be provocative for discussion 
but should not necessarily present the ideal solu- 
tion (that’s the problem of the audience!). 

It should be on the general theme of ways 
in which the county librarian can enlist the 
aid of nonprofessionals in the community. It 
might be concerned with one of these issues: 

1, The county librarian and a member or members 

of the Library Board. 

2. The county librarian and the new president of 

the County Library Association. 

3. The county librarian and the Grange lecturer or 


P.T.A. president, etc. 
{. The county librarian and a volunteer custodian. 


Manuscripts should be submitted by March 
first. Advance notice of their preparation will 
be appreciated. The two to be used will be 
selected from those submitted and will be chosen 
by the executive committee with the help of 
Drummond Jones of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


It was decided at the Midwinter Planning meet- 
ing to hold four early morning clinics at the 
Boston Conference on the general theme men- 
tioned above. It was also decided to charge a 
small entrance fee, to make meetings open to 
all interested, and to present the material for 
discussion through skits and recent moving pic- 
tures. We hope you are planning to attend. It 
ought to be profitable and fun. 


Open Forum 


We are presenting today the viewpoint of 
Nora Bateson, director of libraries, Regional Li- 
braries Commission, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Miss 
Bateson: 


All organizers of rural library service on a 
county or regional basis would agree that the 
ideal intermediary between the reader and the 


* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


hook is a trained librarian. Hence the popularity 
of the book truck which takes not only the books 
but the librarian to the people. But the book 
truck is only usable where the population is 
scattered and in this part of Canada it is not 
practicable at all. It is the small centers, too 
large to be served through the book truck and 
too small to justify the services of a trained 
librarian, which threaten to be the weak spot in 
the system. And, im some cases, most of the 
service has to be given through just such centers 

I think the solution is to make the centers 
as large and therefore as few as is consistant 
with good service, to put paid, carefully selected 
custodians in charge and by frequent visits and 


well-planned routine to keep these custodians 
in close contact with the trained service at 
headquarters. If there is the proper dynamic 


at the headquarters, such a system will provide 
something very different from that resulting when 
a large number of deposits are sent out and left 
in the custody of anyone willing to look after 
them. 

I might perhaps cite the case of Prince Edward 
Island. There the library serves a population 
of about 90,000. There are only two centers 
with a population of over 1,000. The library 
there functions through twenty-three branches 
and, outside the two towns, the branches have 
from 500-1,000 readers. A recent survey of 
reading done shows that the branches give satis- 
factory service to those within a five-mile radius 
Beyond the five-mile fringe distance becomes a 
handicap. This is met to some extent by boxes 
of books sent to schools and to districts through 
the Women’s Institute. Each branch is in 
charge of a local custodian chosen in the first 
place and paid by the headquarters. The 
branches are in close touch with the head- 
quarters where the books are selected, bought, 
and distributed, and which supplies guidance and 
stimulation through visits, a monthly letter, and 
a two-day summer meeting. I think it is safe 
to say that Prince Edward Island has a library 
system which commands respect. I believe its 
system of fairly large branches with paid cus- 


todians is very much more effective than a 
loosely organized system functioning through 
volunteers. 


In a letter which accompanied this article, Miss 
Bateson added: 

Returning to the question of volunteers, | 
think I know what you and Mr. Lindeman have 
in mind, but I think a community has to be 
either very small or very well organized or both 
before you can depend mainly on volunteers 
to run anything approaching a really effective 
library service. 

What do you think? 














{Epiror’s Norte: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Why Recruiting Fails 


To the Editor: 
After reading Mr. Alvarez’ article in your 
January issue—'‘‘Let’s Start Recruiting’—I feel 


the urge to make some remarks. I have been 
engaged in library work for ten years, at times 
to my sincere regrets, yet the work is enjoyable, 
and on the whole I enjoy every bit of it. And I 
don’t think I am particularly retiring; if I show 
signs of it at times it’s because I've been squelched 
into it after I've tried to sell an idea. However, 
to more pertinent remarks. 

First off, there is in the article, a quotation 
from a 1922 article, still applicable, which ex- 
presses the regret that “strong, vigorous, progres- 
sive, masculine, virile leaders among young men” 
are not being attracted to library service. Now, 
in all earnestness, what is there about libraries 
that would attract such individuals? What is 
there, aside from the physical moving of books, 
that would lead strength, in its physical sense, to 
rush to the support of a library. I grant anyone 
that strength of mind and disposition is too 
often needed to cope with the demands of the 
library public, and even those of the librarians. 

Then the word “progressive” is used. In 
what light is ‘‘progressive’’ to be read? If 
related to ideas, such as publicity, reader aids, 
book selection, etc. such progressiveness should 
be, and probably is, most welcome in the usual 
public library. In college or special libraries, 
however, how far is there opportunity to exercise 
such labors? In the college library publicity 
is achieved through the reading assignments of 
the instructor, or bibliographical notes in texts 
already used; the student's time will not allow 
very much extra-curriculum reading, and the 
student probably has ideas of his own concern- 
ing what he wants to read in such time. Book 
selection is, or should be, largely the work of a 
combination of professor and librarian, reader aid 
again falls more on the shoulders of the instructor 
or conference teacher. The special library is 
also limited, although the limitation may be of a 
different type. Publicity may be of more or less 
importance, depending on the extent of the 
service the library professes to offer, whether to 
the personnel of a firm, or to a limited portion of 
the public, either because of membership require- 
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ments or the special subjects handled. In some 
cases publicity is sought to be avoided. Book 
selection in the special library usually becomes 
less of a burden, coming within the dual confines 
of subject and budget restrictions. Reader aid 
becomes less used, for by the time the special 
library is sought out the reader has already the 
ability to find his way to and through particular 
books and his requests for aid become in large 
extent limited to “Where do you keep books 
on —'’ or “What have you got on —.’ 

On the other hand, if “progressive” relates 
to personal ambition, what can the library field 
offer? Library budgets are not noted for the 
fact that they make provision for salary increases 
with any tempting regularity. Public and college 
libraries must accept in large extent what is 
granted to them of operating funds. The special 
library has to watch expenses pretty carefully in 
all directions to justify its existence; if it is really 
efficient cost of source materials will increase 
rather than decrease, and salaries will be kept 
skinned. Even if this is not always true, the 
salary budget is apt to be overbalanced in favor 
of one or a few to the ill-fortune of the rest of 
the staff. 


are sought. What place is there in 
the scheme when a leader must face that part of 
the public which has the instinctive reaction that 
“Things always have been done that way in this 
library.” And this isn’t confined to the public, 
but sad to relate, is at times found among 
trustees! Libraries have been accepted as a place 
you can go to find out about something you 
don’t know, when you want to find it out, but 
the idea of finding out, or worse still being 
taught something before you have found the 
desire to know it, and having the library the 
means of doing it, just doesn’t seem to be 
popular. To be sure, leaders are needed, but 
before anything can be accomplished by a leader 
on the library staff, an assurance must be given 
that thoughtful and reasonable attempts at leader- 
ship will not be cramped or stifled by trustees 
or other controlling bodies. 


“Leaders” 


These things will all be found out by the 
career seeker, and in a realistic world, no amount 
of appeal to the esthetic, soul-satisfying possi- 
bilities of work in a library, with the knowledge 
of ages at your finger tips to draw on and 
dispense is going to satisfy a young man looking 
for a career. The U. S. Army, in seeking recruits, 
frankly advertises the material gain to be achieved 


(Continued on page 536) 


















News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Have You Any Plays? 


SERS of Book and Library Plays, that popular 

collection compiled by Edith M. Phelps, may 
be interested to know that a second compilation is 
in progress. Librarians interested in submitting 
their own efforts to be considered for inclusion in 
the new volume are invited to do so. Manuscripts 
should be mailed direct to The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City, 
and marked for the attention of Miss Phelps. 


Library on the Air 


Radio scripts which have proved effective in li- 
brary broadcasting for adult listeners are featured 
in Library on the Air, which was published early 
last month. From the nearly 200 scripts submitted 
by libraries the country over, Marie D. Loizeaux 
has compiled a representative group, providing in- 
terest and variety in the 37 scripts and additional 
suggestions included. Nearly 100 pages fatter 
than originally planned, the price will remain at 
$2.25 as tentatively announced, bringing you more 
for your money than we expected. 


Pictures 


On top of the decision to include pictures in 
the 1940 Current Biography annual (which is the 
reason this 900-page volume will not be ready be- 
fore early February) comes the announcement that 
photographs will feature ALL future issues, as 
subscribers were surprised and delighted to dis- 
cover upon receipt of the January 1941 number. 
Costs are going way up, of course, so that at pres- 
ent subscription rates Current Biography offers a 
really amazing bargain. Personal subscriptions— 
and these include the annual volume, too!—are 
$4. Radio stations, newspapers, schools, and li- 
braries are on the service basis, with unusually 
low rates. Better enter your subscriptions while 
the rates are still low! 


American Independence 


“This country is now virtually independent of 
Europe in all library resources.” This statement 
made by Herbert Putman while Librarian of Con- 
gress appears in Carl L. Cannon’s American Book 
Collectors and Collecting and was again quoted by 
the New York Times in its pre-publication an- 
nouncement of the book. 


Contrast this with another statement from the 


book: 





In 1790 Jefferson wrote to David Rittenhouse 
complaining that Congress had commissioned him 
to draw up a plan for establishing uniform 
weights, measures, and coins because “it comes on 
me in a moment when I am separated from all my 
books and papers, which have been left in Paris 
and Virginia: and this place (New York) yields 
fewer resources in the way of books than could 
have been imagined.” 

These two statements made less than 150 years 
apart present a remarkably rapid growth in cul- 
tural wealth. Mr. Cannon attributes this in large 
measure to the collections formed by private in- 
dividuals which later became open to the public 
through gift or purchase. Who were these collec- 
tors? What manner of men were they? What 
were their interests? How were their collections 
formed and where are they to be found today? 


These are a few of the questions Mr. Cannon 
answers in an interesting and entertaining manner. 
The names of more than one hundred collectors 
appear in the Table of Contents and the 22-page 
Index lists many more. The author's aim is to 
tell how and why great collections came about and 
their present location. In the interests of read- 
ability he has kept lists of titles and bibliographi- 
cal data down to a minimum. 


More About Independence 


Today we are faced with stark realities and 
must make vital decisions. This much is fully 
realized, but there remains an honest difference of 
opinion as to what these realities are and what the 
decisions should be. Hence, we should be forever 
grateful that it remains possible to give all view- 
points a fair hearing. 


To do this, to provide a background, and to 
present possible courses of actions with their im- 
plications is the function of two January titles. 
Both are carefully edited compilations of extracts 
of statements and opinions expressed by authori- 
ties. 

War and the Americas (564p. $2) is primarily 
a background book which charts the history of in- 
ternational relations, economic, political, and so- 
cial, in the Western Hemisphere. 

Part 1 is ‘The Nature of the Present Conflict.”’ 
“The seriousness of the situation appears in the 
fact that there is at present no possbility to ap- 
peal to values which are held in common,” is a 
theme that is well developed in this section. 
Propaganda and Fifth Columns are also discussed. 
Parts 2 and 3, “Organization of Peace in the 
Americas” and “Policy and Practice,” constitute 
excellent reference sections as to what has gone 
before and what is contemplated. Part 4 is ‘‘Pro- 
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posed Inter-American Institutions,” and Part 5 is 
“Problems of Defense.” Ten charts and tables and 
a full page map graphically illustrate major points. 

Western Hemisphere Defense (325p. $1.25) is 
a Reference Shelf compilation by Professor Egbert 
R. Nichols of the University of Redlands. After 
a brief introduction the book analyzes the National 
College—Pi Delta Kappa question, Resolved: That 
the Western Hemisphere form a permanent Alli- 
ance or Union for Defense against Foreign Ag- 
gression. The book then presents both sides of 
this vital question in the words of those best 
qualified to speak. Bibliographies are included for 
readers who wish to delve further. 


Coming 
Next month we hope to report on a third war 
title. It is Monroe Doctrine, a Reference Shelf 
compilation by Judson and Showman. 
P.S. Are you receiving these Reference Shelf 
compilations as they are published at the low sub- 
scription rate of only $6.00 for all ten titles? 


A New American 


Most readers will recognize this picture of Lily 
Pons who became an American citizen last Decem- 
ber and who is “one of the most famous colora- 
tura sopranos in the opera world.” She is married 
to Andre Kostelanetz, the famous radio conductor 
who, two years be- 
fore their marriage, 
made thirteen con- 
secutive week-end 
air flights to direct 
the music for the 
Pons film, That Girl 
from Paris. 

Biographical 
sketches of both 
these artists are in- 
cluded, of course, in 
the new illustrated 
Living Musicians 
(350p. $4.50). As 
we've mentioned before, this book contains 500 
biographies and 450 portraits of living perform- 
ers. A list of who's included has been printed on 
4 circular which we shall be happy to mail you. 
May we? The author's two other Wilson publi- 
cations, Composers of Today and Composers of 
Yesterday, are also described on the circular as are 
Russian Composers and Musicians, A Richard 
Wagner Dictionary, Contributions to the Art of 
Music in America by the Music Industries of Bos- 
ton and Background Readings in Music. Those 
who know their music profess that these all should 
be in the private as well as the public library. 





National Forensic League 


The National Forensic League, an honor society, 
founded in 1926, for high school orators, has a 
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membership of 500 chapters located in 40 states. 
This is why we point with pride to the fact that 
this league has selected our new book, High School 
Forensics: An Integrated Program, for distribution 
among all its chapters. The title is largely self- 
explanatory. The author, Arnold E. Melzer, de- 
scribes in detail the organization and operation of 
a comprehensive speech program in a modern high 
school (156p. 90c). 

Two other popular books on discussion theories 
and practices appeared last month in enlarged and 
revised form. Discussion Methods: Explained and 
Illustrated has been brought up-to-date with new 
text and appendices. A prominent educator wrote 
that this book “should be on the desk of every 
director of adult education, every principal of a 
night school, every teacher of speech, every forum 
leader; indeed, its contents ought to be digested 
by the entire teaching profession of America.”’ 

How to Debate: A Textbook for Beginners is 
an extensive revision by Summers and Whan of 
Contest Debating which was generally accepted as 
the standard. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 1940, 33- 
month bound volume. Published January 2 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March 


Book Review Dicest. 1940 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March or early April. (NotE—the 1940 an 
nual bound volume takes the place of the monthly issue 
for February 1941. NO separate issue is published in 


February) 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume 
Ready in March 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1940 annual bound volume 
Ready in February 


Essay INDEX. 1934-40, 7-year bound volume. Ready 
late Spring 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February or early March 


LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1940 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February or early March 


_STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLic LisraRiEs. New Edi 
tion. Ready in February or early March 


_ VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 1940 annual volume. Ready 
in February or early March 

Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 


Crime 


No, we haven't published a murder mystery. 
We have, however, reprinted circulars describing 
how our standard bibliography will solve many 
puzzling legal problems in Crime and Criminal 
Justice. The complete set, sold individually on 
the service basis, is in three volumes: 


A Guide to Crime and Criminal Justice—Au- 
gustus F. Kuhlman. 633p. 1929. Entries to 
1927. 
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A Guide to Crime and Criminal Justice: 1927- 
1931. Dorothy C. Culver. 413p. 

A Guide to Crime and Criminal Justice: 
1937. Dorothy C. Culver. 391p. 

These are obviously musts for the legal library 

or for the library whose clientele is at all legally 


1932- 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Ayars, Christine M. Contributions to the 
Art of Music in America by the Music 
Industries of Boston. $5.75 

Bradley, Ruth E. BACKGROUND READINGS 
IN Music. 35c 

Cannon, Carl L. AMERICAN 
LECTORS AND COLLECTING. 
$3 

Culver, Dorothy C. A GUIDE TO CRIME 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 1927-1931. 
On the service basis 

Culver, Dorothy C. A GuIDE TO CRIME 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 1932-1937. 
On the service basis 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Book COoL- 
387 pages. 


Personal subscrip- 


tions, $4. Library subscriptions on 
the service basis 

Ewen, David. COMPOSERS OF TODAY 
$3.75 

Ewen, David. COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 
$4.50 

Ewen, David. LivinG MusIcIANs. $4.50 


Garland, J. V. WAR AND THE AMERICAS 
$2 


Garland, J. V. and Phillips, C. E. Discus 
SION METHODS (Reference Shelf, Vol! 
12, No. 2) $1.25 

Johnsen, J. E. COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 
$1.25 

Judson, L. and Showman, Richard K. Tu! 
MONROE DOCTRINE IN 1940. $1.25 

Kuhlman, Augustus F. A GuIDE To CRiMF 


AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. On the serv- 
ice basis 

Loizeaux, Marie D. LIBRARY ON THE AIR. 
$2.25 


Melzer, Arnold E. HiGH SCHOOL FoREN- 
sics: An Integrated Program. 90c 


Nichols, E. R. WESTERN HEMISPHERI 
DEFENSE (Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 
$1.25 

Phelps, Edith M. Book AND LIBRARY 
PLAYS. $2.25 

Summers, H. B. and Whan, F. L. How 


To DeBate: A Textbook for Begin- 
ners. $1.25 

Terry, Edward M. A RICHARD WAGNER 
DICTIONARY. 220 pages. $2.25 
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minded. The same holds true for the Index to 
Legal Periodicals. This service began in 1908 and 
the latest 3-year volume, 1938-1940, has just been 
published. 


16,000,000 Young Americans 


On October 16th more than sixteen million 
young Americans registered for service. Today 
nearly one million of them are, or will be, in 
training camps for a year. What does America 
think of this unprecedented peace-time draft? In 
1938 (after Munich) 63 per cent of those polled 
were opposed. This percentage has dropped con- 
sistently with each German advance until today 
the figure is 34 per cent. 

What are the arguments for and against? The 
question is one that has been debated in Congress, 
in the press, and in thousands of homes. It has 
also been selected by many schools as a topic for 
debate. Julia E. Johnsen has compiled the best 
arguments advanced by both sides in the February 
Reference Shelf compilation (250p. $1.25), Com- 
pulsory Military Training. Those to whom the 
subject may be largely academic will be interested 
in the sections devoted to the life in camps, what 
the men may look forward to, and how they may 
be utilized. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


MAILBAG 


(Continued from page 533) 


through enlistment. Since the man is looked to 
as the provider, material considerations become 
an important part of the career sought. 

The remark has been made, I've heard it, and 
probably you have, too; that it’s of a greater 
advantage to hire young women—they don't 
expect to work so long before they leave to be 
married, and while they do work they don't 
expect so much for their work. 

Consider the matter practically, and see what 
becomes necessary. An assurance of a position 
which is first, and not incidentally, of sufficient 
status to assure a standard of living, not for 
himself alone, but for a family; then the oppor- 
tunity to use ideas, to exert a leadership; these 
are the things to be offered to a man who seeks 
a career, and since there is comparatively little 
room at the top, library service must to that 
extent become a career service. 


Because I’ve let off quite a little steam of 
a personal sort, I'd just as soon my name and 
place of occupation didn’t appear with this if 
you care to use any of it, but I'd like very much 
to get any reactions to what I've said. 
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BACK NUMBERS Practical Job Pointers 


EC H KN I Cc A L NELSN L. BURBANK 
PERIODICALS 


A collection of 600 
practical short cuts 
and “tricks of the 
trade’’ in house con- 
struction and repair, 
from the ‘‘Job Point- 
ers’’ section of Ameri- 
can ee? and Build- 
ing A The jobs are 
classi cd for compari- 
son and are cross- 
indexed for ready 
reference. Each is ac- 
companied by a _ scale 
working drawing or photo- 





graph. 
CHAPTERS 
Use and Care of Tools—Workbenches and Attach 
ments Portable Equipment — Excavations; Founda 
tions; Forms—Sills; Girders; Joists; Sub-Flooring— 
Exterior Wall Construction; Inside Wall Framing— 


Exterior Wall Covering—Roof Construction; Bay Con- 
struction; Roofing—Cornices and Porches—Interior 
Wall Covering; Interior Trim—Steps; Stair Construc- 
tion Windows — Doors — Closets; Shelves; Built-in 
Equipment—Finished Flooring—Painting ; Finishing— 
Screen Repairing; Screens—Sanitary Equipment—Elec- 
trical Wiring Scaffolds; Ladders; Hoists — Garage 
Doors—Short Cuts in Laying Out Work. 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 1941. 2nd. 130 pages, 600 illustrations, 


THE H.W.WILSON Co. 9x 12, cloth, $2.00 
950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. SIMMONS -BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP, 


30 Church St. New York, N.Y. 
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Teachers, Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents 
We Place You in the Better Positions! 


Write for Enrollment Card and Information Folder if you desire a position 
through our service. We also offer six Special Services to teachers. 
Write for the list. 
Copyright Booklet “How to Apply, etc.” free to members, $1.00 to non- 
members, 50c to libraries. 
Unexcelled Service — Established 1906 
I i 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


NATL BANK WILLIAM RUFFER F ENVER. ¢ 





Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ 
Agency in the West 














READING FOR BACKGROUND 


A series of reading lists for teachers and students published in cooperation with 
the School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. Ten or more copies in one order, of one 
list or assorted, 17'/oc each; 100 or more, 12c each postpaid. 











Background Readings for American History. J. C. Mathematics: Queen of the Sciences. Frieda M. 
Roos. 2d ed. rev. 59p. pa. 1939. 35c. Heller. 16p. pa. 1938. 35c 
— — We Sead Next? J. C. Roos. Rev. ed. The were War. Frances Fitzgerald. 18p. pa. 
Readings for French, Latin, German A R 
Brooks. 32p. pa. 1935. 35c Poetry for be Schools. Amelia H. Munson. 62p 
Books About Spain. Mabel Williams, comp. 12p ba. 1938. 35¢ 
pa. 1935. 35c. New York Cite eitanten. Today and Tomorrow. 
Science Books for the Elementary School. Ruth M. F. Brady and H. 8. Carpenter. 26p. pa 
Budd. 24p. pa. 1937. 35 1939. 35c. 
Communication Through the Ages, Faith hg Background Readings for Journalism. Gunnar 
Background Readings in Music. Ruth E. Bradley orn. 3lp. pa. 1940. 35c. 
82p. pa. 1938. 35c. Reading for Italian. L. C. Lamanna. 35c. 








950 University Ave. THE H. W. WILSON CO. New York City, N. Y. 
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From the Womans Press . . . 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


How to Become an American Citizen 








PARTIES FOR o Bardine. FOURTH revised, large edition. The 
book to include provisions of the entire NEW 
x NATURALIZATION AW passed last October. 
YOUNG AMERICANS Price 50c per copy. 
DorotHy GLADYS SPICER JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
$1.00 
Eighteen gay and complete party programs 
arranged according to the calendar year L I G H T Ss A G L  @ W 
and based on a seasonal or patriotic theme. Nothing ever offered the preschool age group approaches 


The parties are for young Americans 
everywhere—in school, at home, in church 
and community groups. (just published) 


600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 


the amazingly beautiful new course on Jesus’ Life by 
Lillie A. Faris. 52 lessons with 
supplemental material; 220 pages, pro 













fusely illustrated. ‘Indispensable to 
teachers of preschool children. Re- 
turnable copies on request. For 


prospectus address Dept. WB-2. 





ard Publishing Co, 8th and Cutter Sts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WOMEN AND THE WEST 





For Schools and Self Instruction. By WILLIAM F. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons This book is an indelible, authentic and lasting memoria) 
to the pioneer women of America. The hardships and ac 
Send for Catalogue complishments, and effects of the westward movement upon 
the lives of women in the trans-alleghany region is chiefly 
M D E Li portrayed in this work. This western background of millions 
. . B R TZ of American women has influenced the thoughts and actions 


of that sex today. From Your Bookstore $3.50 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


RADEMAEKERS IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Library Binders and Booksellers the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
Newark, N.J. © New York, N.Y. THE — BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 
EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR SUPPLIED WANTE 
STAR PRODUCTION— isle of om Corel with D 
. it . WwW 
* ACCURACY vacancies on your sisi ail - 
* SKILL library staff. This || "@v® some good 
" pager service free. positions available. 
— AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Wm. H. Rademaekers, President Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 

















CHECK UP! 


NOW is a el time to make a careful checking of the Huntting 
Lists for the year 1940 and discover what important books you may 
have overlooked. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OuR New LiperaAL Discount 
Be Sure That Titles — Subject To Hard Use — Are Ordered 


“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM’”’ 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


Clear, concise, simple guides to the use of the Meaty ond ts teste The results of the ‘‘Leafiet Contest”’ 
held }. dg Junior Members Round Table of the A.L.A. in cooperation with The H. W. Wilson Company. 
n the Library” is devoted to the use of reference books in eneral. 
“Se This is the Catalog’ takes up the card catalog and the Dewey 4 system. 
“Time-Savers: the Periodical Indexes’ explains the use of the Readers’ Gulde. 
Prices: 35¢ for 10 of one leaflet, or assorted; 75c for 50 of ome leafiet, or assorted; 
$1.00 for ‘100 of one leafiet, or assorted. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York City 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 


for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of 
recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 
Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
Send ail orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


Buck, Mrs PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
Today and forever; stories of China. 
Day 1941 327p $2.50 
Contents: Lesson; Angel; Mr Binney’s 
afternoon; Dance; Shanghai scene; Hearts 
come home; His own country; Tiger! Tiger; 
Golden flower; Face of Buddha; Guerrilla 
mother; Man’s foes; Old demon 


CALDWELL, JANET TAYLOR, 1900- 

Earth is the Lord’s; a tale of the rise of 
Genghis Khan. Scribner 1941 550p 
$2.75 

“An imaginative recreation of the world, 
the loves, and the times of Genghis Khan 
up to the point where he achieves world 
power.” Huntting 


DERLETH, AUGUST WILLIAM, 1909- 

Bright journey. Scribner 1940 
$2.50 

“This book tells of Hercules Dousman, a 

fur trader, who becomes the partner of 

Rolette, an agent of Astor's, and who falls 

in love with Rolette’s pretty French wife.” 

Kirkus 


Fourth book in the “Sac Prairie saga” 


424p 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE 

No stone unturned. 
$2.50 

“The merciless exposure of a nice, moral 

man who plays the devoted husband and an 

all-wise father to the four children whom 

he does not in the least understand or ap- 

preciate.”’ Library journal 


Little 1941 324p 


STEVENSON, DorotuHy E. 1892- 
Rochester's wife. Farrar 1940 335p $2 


The romance of a young English doctor 
who accepts the post of assistant to an 


elderly country doctor, and falls in love 
with Mr. Rochester's wife 
WHIPPLE, MAURINE, 1904- 

Giant Joshua. Houghton 1941 637p 


$2.75 

A Houghton Mifflin literary fellowship 
prize novel 

The time is the 1860's; the scene, Dixie 
Mission in the Utah desert where a band 
of Mormons fight drought and flood, famine 
and hostile Indians. Like the giant Joshua, 
the great cactus of the desert, these men and 
women thrust their roots down through a 
soil so arid that one would suppose it in- 
capable of supporting life 

Bibliography: p635-37 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


McBrRIDE, MARY MARGARET 
How dear to my heart; illus. by Elmer 
Hader. Macmillan 1940 196p illus $2 


A picture of the author's childhood on a 
Missouri farm 

“The scenes of Mary Margaret McBride's 
childhood were those of a Mid-Western 
farm and village. .. They were a stalwart 
lot, those farm folk: hardworking, almost 
never sick. They had a good time. And 
they had food which even now makes Miss 
McBride's mouth water, and which she is 
ready to pass on to her readers in the form 





McBripeE, Mary M.—Continued 


of recipes. .. She went away to school at 
eleven, and childhood was over.’ Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


VALTIN, JAN, 1904- 


Out of the night. 
841p $3.50 


“Autobiography of a German youth . . 
from the time when, as a youth, he was 
involved in the insurrections that flared up 
in Germany at the close of the last war, to 
a very recent date, when . . . pursued by 
the Gestapo, betrayed by his own party... 
his own faith in the revolution of violence 
completely shaken, he escaped and wrote 
this book.” Book-of-the-month club news 


Alliance bk. 1940 


WILLIAMS, Mrs REBECCA (YANCEY) 1899- 


Vanishing Virginian; with an introduc- 
tion by D. S. Freeman. Dutton 1940 
277p $2.50 


A “humorous story of a Virginia family. 
It is ostensibly the story of their children, 
but actually a loving biography of the re- 
markable father as the daughter remem- 
bered him. . . It is the Virginia of the 
last generation, still poor, still aristocratic, 
but with all the modern problems nicely 
flavored by the past.’ Book-of-the-month 
club news 

“The matter of comparisons may as well 
be disposed of at once by saying that the 
Southern version of ‘Life With Father’ is 
quite as amusing and as clever as the 
Northern. . . What Mrs. Williams has 
done, in addition to preserving Cap'n Bob 
in printer's ink, cause for gratitude in itself, 
is to produce a lively, valuable and enter- 
taining picture of a Virginia family, done 
both lovingly and knowingly.” Current his- 
tory 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


READERS' CHOICE 


makers; Craftsmen in clay; Makers of glass; 
American  silversmiths; Weaving;  Iron- 
masters; Pewter and other metals; Book- 
making; Some other crafts; Crafts today; 
Check-lists; Bibliographies 

The objects discussed and illustrated are 
antiques of varying scarcity and value. But 
the book is not concerned with prices but 
with why these things were made, who 
made them, and how it was done 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


' LasKI, HAROLD JosEPH, 1893- 
Where do we go from here? Viking 


1940 192p $1.75 


In the three parts of this work Mr Laski 
reviews the causes, the meanings of the war 
of 1939-, the nature of Fascism. He points 
out the course Great Britain must follow 
after the war and predicts a social revolu- 
tion as an inevitable prologue to victory 

“Few writers in the English language can 
equal his mastery of both the theory and 
practice of politics, his devotion to the 
Socialist cause, and his combination of lucid 
analysis and stylistic brilliance. . . Even 
with a few debatable premises and ques- 
tionable interpretations, this book is one of 
the most provocative produced since the 
outbreak of war, for it raises the basic issues 
upon which the war—and the future peace 
—will be won or lost.” Book-of-the-month 
club news 


MARKHAM, PETER 
America next. Bobbs 1940 370p $2.75 


The author “surveys an England betrayed 
by man, by economic expediency; France, a 
house divided against itself; post war Ger 
many, directionless, hungry, unemployed; 
the Balkans, Poland, Russia. Lastly the 
United States, and the need for a concerted 
and unified government.” Kirkus 


MITCHELL, Mrs Lucy (SPRAGUE) 1878- My name is million. Macmillan 1940 268p 
My country ‘tis of thee; the use and abuse $2.50 


of natural resources, by L. S. Mitchell, 
Eleanor Bowman, Mary Phelps. Mac- 
millan 1940 335p illus maps $3.50 
_A discussion of the soil, of coal, and of 
oil. The authors seek to present, by the use 
of poetry, dramatic episodes, statistics and 
maps, the real wealth of the country and the 
necessity of preserving the natural resources 


ANTIQUES 


The experiences of an English writer and 
her husband, a Polish nobleman, during 
their escape from Warsaw in September, 
1939 

“Although full of political and military 
information, this narrative is not a war 
book of transitory importance, but (so it 
seems to this reader) a human document of a 
great tragedy likely to be numbered among 
the literary reminders of the second World 
War.” Henry Seidel Canby in Book-of-the- 
month club news 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 


WILLIAMSON, Scott GRAHAM "a 
= Britain speaks. Harper 1940 263p $2.50 


American craftsman; hundreds of illus 





from photographs and contemporary 
prints. Crown 1940 239p illus $3 


Contents: American beginnings; What is 
craft; Houses and housebuilders; Furniture 


“Thirty-nine essays on England in war- 
time, based on the author's radio talks from 
London between May 30th and September 
24th of (1940): an airplane factory, night 
raids on London, Churchill before the 











OF BEST BOOKS 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN B.—Continued 


House of 
Yorker 

“In this novel type of war-diary, tragedy 
and comedy, poetry and factual reporting, 
propaganda and personal faith, round them- 
selves into an expression of faith in de 
mocracy.’’ Sat. rev. of lit 


Commons, and so on.” New 


RALEIGH, JOHN MCCUTCHEON 
Behind the Nazi front. 
307p $2.50 


“This account of the experiences of an 
American newspaper and radio correspond- 
ent in Germany during the first year of the 
war is not so much a matter of personal 
experiences as a first-hand report of basic 
conditions in Poland, Germany, and Czecho 
slovakia."”" Huntting 


Dodd 1940 


THE BIBLE 


GOODSPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON, 1871- 
How came the Bible? Abingdon 
148p $1.50 
Tells how the books of the Bible written 
by many hands, came to be collected, held 
sacred, and translated into the version we 
know.” Ontario library review 


1940 


FOR SPORTSMEN 


ELKINS, FRANK, ed. 
Complete ski guide. 

286p illus maps $2.50 

Part I consists of 23 articles by different 
writers on the art of skiing, Part 2 de- 
scribes good ski resorts in the United States 
and Canada, championship records, directory 
of ski organizations, etc 


Doubleday 1940 


METz, Dick 
Secret to par golf; the master stylist 
shows you how in 308 action pictures ; 
golf made easy for men and women. 
Macmillan 1940 unp illus $2 
Consists of pictures showing each stroke 
in detail from several different angles. A 


short descriptive paragraph accompanies each 
illustration 


GOOD DINNERS 


GOoDING, MRs JULIA (PAPIN ) 
Formal dinners. Houghton 
$2.50 


1940 188p 


The recipes given here, unless otherwise 
specified, have been arranged to serve eight 
people. Old family recipes form a large part 
of them, and have never before been pub 
lished. Others come from abroad, from New 
England, the South, etc. 


541 
HOW TO SELL 
MAULE, FRANCES, 1879- 
Selling—a job that’s always open. Funk 


1940 314p $2 

Contents: Job that’s always open; What 
makes a good seller; What is good selling; 
May I help you, please; There's a future in 
the chains; With samplecase in hand; It 
pays to advertise; Artist also moves the 
merchanidse; Selling security for tomorrow; 
Selling for dwelling 


INFORMATION PLEASE! 
GOLENPAUL, DAN, ed. 

Information, please! 1941 ed With in- 
troductions by F. P. Adams, John 
Kieran, Christopher Morley. Random 
house 1940 295p $2 

A book based on questions asked in the 
radio program presented each week under 
the leadership of Clifton Fadiman. It was 
prepared to enable the public to play the 
game at home. The questions have been 


edited to represent the varied interests of 
the average American family 


LITERATURE 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, 1888- 

Journey to Jerusalem; a play in three 
acts. Anderson house 1940 107p 
$2.50 

“An attempt to tell the story of the) 
Passover pilgrimage to Jerusalem and to take 
the child Jesus to the threshold of His mis- 
sion as He walks alone through the cor- 
ridors of the temple.’’ Notes concerning 
the background of the play 


LEE, CHARLES, 1913- 
Almanac of reading. 
1940 133p illus $1 
Divided into twelve sections according to 
the months of the year, each of which is 
broken clown into variously sized chapters 
containing suggestions for reading appro- 
priate to the particular month at hand 


Coward-McCann 


MAYORGA, MARGARET GARDNER, ed. 
Twenty short plays on a royalty holiday, 
volume II (1940 to 1943) . . . French 

1940 486p $3 

‘From hundreds of plays written by lesser 
known dramatists, twenty considered most 
siutable for amateurs—young people, Little 
Theater groups, and the like—have been 
selected. In 1937 the first volume was pub- 
lished and now for three years no royalties 
will be charged for giving the plays in 

this second volume.” Library journal 





MILLER, Mrs ALIcE (DUER) 1874- 


White cliffs. Coward-McCann 1940 70p 
$1 


“Short novel in verse. It is the narra- 
tive of an American girl in England in 1914, 
who marries a young Englishman. She 
makes friends with his family, bears his son, 
and as his widow stays on in Devon—a 
loyal American, loyal to the memory of her 
English husband and his son. And when it 
comes to a new war she relinquishes her son 
to his country.” Book rev. digest 


MUSIC 


ABBOTT, LAWRENCE 


Approach to music. Farrar 1940 358p 
illus $2.50 

The author discusses forms in which the 
composer speaks to the listener and gives 
the reader some knowledge of melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, counterpoint and more intri- 
cate musical forms. He also describes the 
historical evolution of music with details 
concerning the lives and works of com- 
posers 


EWEN, Davin, 1907- ed. 


Living musicians. Wilson, H.W. 1940 
390p illus $4.50 


Information about living concert or opera 
stars not easily procurable elsewhere: com- 


READERS' CHOICE 


“Study of Bach’s music designed for 
people who love music but are not experts. 
It is full of those humorous and slightly 
crochety digressions that make a Van Loon 
book an adventure in reading, and it shows 
(without sounding like a text book) why 
Bach wrote the sort of music he did. With 
three musical arrangements by Grace Castag- 
netta.” Huntting 


OTHER LANDS 


BIGLAND, Mrs EILEEN 
Into China. Macmillan 1940 298p illus 


map $3 


Description of a trip over the Yunnan- 
Burma road as guest of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and a dangerous flight to Chungking 
to see war at firsthand 

“An emotional book of personal exper- 
ience, and, though grim in spots, shares 
with her reader the author's own excite- 
ment over her wanderings. .. The Burma 
road is a route into China, beset with 
tourist delays, priesthood interference—but 
a government bus takes her through eventu- 
ally. It proves a nightmarish journey, with 
filth, death, breakdowns, famine and mis- 
haps, but through it all he learns to love a 
land whose contrasts were violent and dra- 
matic.” Kirkus 


CARLSON, WILLIAM §S. 

Greenland lies north; illus. by Phyllis 
Wesley. Macmillan 1940 306p illus 
maps $3 

“A two man expedition to northern 
Greenland to study winter air currents at a 
new station, is the . . . (foundation) for this 
book on near-Arctic life. The trip from 
North Sydney, in August, the weather, 
storms, bergs, whales, stops en route, the 


plete biographical and personal information, 
a critical evaluation of the musician's artis- 
tic importance based on the appraisal of 
outstanding music critics. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on American musicians 


Forp, Ira W. 
Traditional music of America. Dutton 
1940 480p illus $5 


“A songbook of the words and music 


sung and danced to a fiddle by post-Colonial 

and pioneering Americans. There are tra- 

ditional fiddle tunes and dances, with a 
lossary of the dance calls, and the stories 
hind the music.” Library journal 


final landing, establishment of their base, 
the work, living, Eskimos, their life trips 
further north, sledge driving, guests, vari- 
ous crises to be met, all this and more fills 
this personal record with plenty of incident, 
description and keen observation.”’ Kirkus 


HUTCHESON, ERNEST, 1871- 
Musical guide to the Richard Wagner STARK, FREYA MADELINE 





Ring of the Nibelung. Simon & Winter in Arabia. Dutton 1940 327p 


Schuster 1940 215p illus $2.50 

“It has been the author's wish to provide 
a guide to the music of “The Ring’ service- 
able alike to layman and music student. . . 
I have ... :givem) in most cases a full 
and true version of each theme or passage 
with its harmonic background, dynamics, 
and orchestral setting.” Preface 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM, 1882- 


Life and times of Jonhann Sebastian 
Bach; described and depicted. Simon 
& Schuster 1940 68p illus $3 


Accompanied by four records of Bach's 
music with notes by Grace Castagnetta 


illus maps $5 


“This diary of Freya Stark's trip into the 
heart of Hadhramaut, and of a winter spent 
in excavating at Hureidha, is a fascinating 


record . . . of small happenings in a part 
of Arabia rarely visited by Europeans.” 
Huntting 


“Between the lines one sees that Miss 
Stark was often on the verge of death or 
disaster; but that is not what she writes 
about. She writes of Arabs and their na 
tures; of beautiful many-storied cities which 
few strangers have seen; of a desert land 
understatement. If you like travel in 
faraway places, this is a book to read and 
so beautiful that she best describes it by 








OF BEST BOOKS 


STARK, FREYA M.—Continued 


keep with those explorers’ stories that are 
also literature.’ | Book-of-the-month club 
news 


SCIENCE 
CABLE, EMMETT JAMES, 1876- 

Science in a changing world, by E. J. 
Cable, R. W. Getchell and W. H. 
Kadesch. Prentice-Hall 1940 666p 
illus $3.75 


Partial contents: Dawn of science; Man 
and his machines; Energy utilized and 
wasted; Force and motion; Fluids and fluid 
pressure; Molecules and their behavior; 
Building stones of matter; Some simple 
heat phenomena; States of existence; Heat 
as a form of energy; Our atmosphere; 
Winds and weather; Weather forecasting; 
Sound; Illumination; Eye. Optical instru- 
ments; Color. Spectra; Electrostatics and 
magnetism; Electric currents; Electrical 
communication; X rays and radioactivity; 
Some fundamental chemical processes; Story 
of water; Ionization and equilibrium; Nitro- 
gen and its compounds: other gases of the 
atmosphere; Halogens. The classification of 
the elements; Sulfur; Some common metals; 
Carbon and its compounds; Organic and 
food chemistry; Earth and its rocks; Grada- 
tional agents; Ground water and its work; 
Diastrophism an_ ever-working process; 
Earthquakes and volcanism; Earth's past; 
Astronomy, ancient and modern; Our starry 
galaxy; Our solar family; Latitude, longi- 
tude, and time; Our moon a cold dead 
world; Wonders of the night skies; Science 
and the world of tomorrow 


THE STAGE 
FREEDLEY, GEORGE 

History of the theatre; with hundreds of 
illustrations from photographs, play- 
bills, contemporary prints, etc., by, 
George Freedley and J. A. Reeves. 

Crown 1941 688p illus $3 
Contains accounts of types, forms and 


movements in drama; of playwrights, actors, 
managers, producers, designers, etc. 
“Quickened and illuminated by anecdotes 
and personalities, illustrated by hundreds of 
portraits, designs and playbills, the theater 
is here in all its recurrent vigor and its 
varied trappings.” Library journal 
Legs, C. LOWELL 
Primer of acting. Prentice-Hall 
xx,188p (Prentice-Hall speech 
drama bks) $1.50 
Partial contents: Actor analyzes the 


play; Actor motivates the character; Tension 
and relaxation; Complex emotions and 


1940 
and 
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transitions; Stage convention; Elements of 
comedy; Elements of tragedy; Dialogue; 
Technique; Bibliography 


INTERMEDIATE BOOKS 


Air youth of America 
Model airplane contests; an air youth 
guide with official rules. Pub. for Air 
youth of America. Appleton-Century 
1940 106p illus $1.25 
“Gives complete information on how to 
plan and conduct various types of model 
airplane contests ranging from informal 
games and demonstrations for young novices 
to formal contests for experienced flyers 
conducted under national rules.’ Bkl. 


Le May, GERALDINE, 1909- 

Story of a dam. Longmans 1940 66p 

illus $1.50 

“A pictured account of the river, the 
dam, and the lake accompanied by simple 
running text. Not only the preliminary 
survey and the construction of the dam 
are given, but also touched upon are the 
problems of the farmer whose lands are 
eroded by floods, and of the hardships 
suffered by his family.” Wis. bul. 

NICOLAY, HELEN, 1866- 

Bridge of water; the story of Panama and 
the canal; illus. by Chichi Lasley. 
Appleton-Century 1940 295p illus map 
$2 

The author has recounted the story of the 
building of the canal, and she has gone 
back in time to the days of the early ex- 
plorers, tracing the various factors and 
events which led up to the selection of 


Panama as the site for a canal between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. Ages 12-16 


WILSON, WILLIAM EDWARD, 1906- 
Big Knife; the story of George Rogers 


Clark; illus. by J. R. Frazier. Farrar 
1940 280p illus $2 

Map on lining-papers 

“Biography of the hero of Vincennes 


from his early boyhood as neighbor to 
Thomas Jefferson, his youth in Tidewater, 
Virginia, through pioneering days with 
Daniel Boone to the campaign against the 
British and Indians. Events of early 
American history are introduced naturally 
and Clark emerges an energetic and robust 
_ who loved his country above all else.” 
BkI. 


YOUNG, STANLEY 
Young Hickory; a story of the frontier 
boyhood and youth of Andrew Jack- 
son; illus. by Robert Fawcett. Farrar 
1940 271p illus $2 
“This fictionized biography is concerned 
with . UJackson’s) boyhood in Waxhaw 
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YOUNG, STANLEY—Continued 
county, North Carolina, his imprisonment at 
Camden, his schooling under a severe task- 
master in Charles Town, his courtship of 
the young divorcée Rachel, and his practice 
as a circuit lawyer in the rough countryside 
of Tennessee. . . An excellent picture of 
frontier life during and immediately after 
the Revolutionary war.” Bk. 

“Stanley Young draws the young fron- 
tiersman with vivid strokes, filling in the 
background of pioneer life and warfare to 
complete the picture. The results is a book 
full of exploits that boys will read like a 
story.” Horn book 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


CULLEN, COUNTEE, 1903- 
Lost zoo (a rhyme for the young, but not 
too young) by Christopher Cat and 
Countee Cullen; with illus. by Charles 


Sebree. Harper 1940 72p illus $2.50 
“Here, told to Cullen by Christopher 
Cat . . . is the story of the animals of the 


Lost Zoo, those animals who didn’t get into 
Noah’s Ark for one reason or another, lazi- 
ness, pride or more forgiveable defects. . . 
With 16 illustrations in color by the Negro 
artist, Charles Sebree.” Kirkus 


De ANGELI, MRs MARGUERITE 
Thee, Hannah! Doubleday 1940 unp 
illus (Junior bks) $2 


“Story of a large Quaker family of old 
Philadelphia, more particularly of a very 


READERS' CHOICE 


real little nine-year-old who found it difh 
cult to fit her tastes and behavior into a 
conservative pattern.” Bkl. Ages 9-11 


De LEEUW, ADELE LOUISE, 1899 
Dina and Betsy; illus. by Cateau De 
Leeuw. Macmillan 1940 138p illus $1 
Map on lining-papers 
Dina and Betsy two little Dutch girls 
who live on the picturesque island of 
Walcheren invite you to spend a happy 
summer with them, going to market, visit- 
ing grandmother at Veere, watching the 
prize winners at the fair, and having a 
birthday picnic on the beach, which ends 
with the exciting discovery of an old Roman 
coin, valuable enough to earn Dina a trij 
to the Hague 


Gay, ZHENYA 
Manuelito of Costa Rica, by Zhenya Gay 
and Pachita Crespi. Messner 1940 
(40)p illus map $1.50 
“Picture-story book showing some of the 
manners and customs of Costa Rica thru the 
lives of Manuelito and his six small sisters.’ 
Book rev. digest. Ages 6-8 


HurbD, Mrs EDITH (THACHER) 1910- 
Engine, engine, no. 9; illus. by Clement 
Hurd. Lothrop 1940 ,34)p illus $1 
Explains in text and picture suitable for 
five to seven-year-olds just what makes the 
railroad engine work, what a roundhouse is, 
how an engine fuels and takes on water, 
answers signals, and other matters of inter- 
est to small boys 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 523) 
weaving, or Rumanian needlework, were copied, 
many of them in the colors of the original, some 
in black and white, a few by photostat. Shown 
first at one of the Fairs, the plates were then 
made available for borrowing by groups through- 
out the State. They have been of use to teachers, 
but apparently are of greatest value for exhibit 
work. One teacher asked that a similar collec- 
tion of vines be made, for use in her embroidery 


classes. The results are fascinating, and cer- 
tainly demonstrate the infinite possibility of 
design. 


With the majority of craftsmen design and 
color are the biggest problems. It is easier to 
master the method of producing crafts articles 
than it is successfully to plan them. Sensing 
this problem, and the fact that many persons 
would not know how to go about adapting a 
design found in a book, the librarian made an 
effort to get actual samples of work inspired by 
library books. Craftsmen who had received help 
from books, or who, being themselves trained 
designers, appreciated the problem of the un- 
trained worker, were generous with gifts. As a 
result, the library exhibit now includes two pairs 
of mittens with New Hampshire designs adapted 


from quite dissimilar articles in Peasant Art in 
Europe, wooden buttons and pins inspired by 
Art Forms in Nature, and pottery suggested by a 
plate in the same book. The pottery is illustra- 
tive of the fact that designs furnishing sugges- 
tions should be adapted and not copied. From 
an illustration (much enlarged) of an open seed 
pod, the potter friend made first a vase that 
exactly copies the seed pod. Then she made 
another far lovelier vase, using the same idea 
but adapting it to her material. 

Shown with each of these illustrations of the 
use of books in design is a photostatic copy of 
the plate from which the idea came (in the case 
of the mittens a water-color copy), and the 
posters explaining their significance. It is en- 
tertaining to watch visitors discover these sources 
Their resulting enthusiasm is by now taken for 
granted. 

Yes, crafts books in New Hampshire are 
heavily used. But the State Library is not satis 
fied; it wants to reach still more workers. Can 
any librarian offer new ideas as to how this can 
be done? And, incidentally, would any library 
care to borrow for a short period New Hamp- 
shire’s roosters, deer, or vines ? 


THELMA BRACKETT, State Librarian 
New Hampshire State Library 














THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and re 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Write for booklet L. 
G. & C€. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 

















High School 
Forensics 


An integrated program 
By ARNOLD E. MELZER, B.A. M.E. 


Director of Forensics, Central High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


156 Pages Cloth Postpaid 90c 


Containing a practical plan for organizing and 
conducting a forensic program for modern high 
schools, this book is worth far more than its 
modest price to all who are interested in extra- 
curricular activities, especially those who have 
been newly assigned to the position of debate 
coach. 


In High School Forensics the author shares 
with contemporaries his most significant experi- 
ences and observations. This original material 
is supplemented by quotations, tables and charts 
selected with discernment from many sources and 
organized into a most helpful, one-place source 
of information for reading or reference upon the 
important subject of which it treats. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York City 


























What the Citizen 


should know... 


The citizens of no nation in the world are so 
uninformed about military and naval affairs 
as ours. Pacificly minded, we have never 
before had the need to fully understand the 
art and technique of war. As a result, there 
exists in this country no body of public 
opinion competent to support or criticize any 
military or naval policy. 

To overcome this weakness, the following 
three books have been published. They au- 
thoritatively explain what the three services 
are all about, from the layman's viewpoint. 
Mines of information, they are indispensable 
reference works that answer thousands of 
questions. 














WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE 


ARMY 


By HARVEY S. FORD.  geoisins 


Army organization, function of the General 
Staff, triangular division, mechanized units, 
air arm, etc. Appendix includes Selective 
Service Act in full. Illus. $2.00 











WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE 


NAVY 








By HANSON W. BALDWIN. 


Tells how the fleet is used, describes differ- 
ent types of vessels and their purposes, ex- 


plains function of naval bases, etc. 


Illus. $2.00 





WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE 


COAST GUARD 








By HICKMAN POWELL. 


first 
acts as sentry on our 40,000 miles of coast- 
line, patrols the sea, and is instantly ready 
for flood or other special inland assignments. 


The 
detailed account of the service which 


Illus. 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$2.00 
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John Bull’s Ink-pot 


ERNARD SHAW has been quarreling with 

President de Valera over the latter's refusal 
to let England use Eire’s ports. In defending his 
right to speak as an Irishman, Shaw contended: 
“My own locus standi is that of an absentee Irish 
landlord who has lived 20 years in Ireland and 
65 in England, but as the Irish climate has worked 
on my stock for some centuries I can claim to be 
at least as indigenous as a half-Spaniard like Mr. 
de Valera or a half-American like Mr. Winston 
Churchill, though I regard their crossbreeding as 
all to the good. . . 

At a recent British conference on how Christian 

thought can be shaped to play a leading part in 
the post-war reconstruction, Dorothy L. Sayers, 
author of top-notch detective stories, was in a 
plain-speaking mood. The Church, she said, “will 
acquiesce in a definition of morality so one- 
sided that it has deformed the very meaning of 
the word by restricting it to sexual offences. 
To combat intellectual corruption she would dare 
to affront the politician, the press, and the more 
influential members of a congregation. %& J % 
Late in December Barrow’s Worcester Journal, 
Britain's oldest surviving newspaper, celebrated its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill sent his congratulations and 
wishes for an “equally long and successful future.”’ 
& S J The literary Horizon has suggested that 
a reader who has particularly enjoyed some con- 
tribution send its author a check for whatever 
amount 'x deems fitting. If this practice of tip- 
ping, warns the Times, is widely accepted, the face 
of English authorship will certainly be trans- 
formed. Editors will find themselves in a posi- 
tion to charge their authors for the opportunity 
of collecting tips, and the odd custom of actually 
paying for an author's services will disappear. 

England's war-time press has, indeed, been 
amazingly free. The ropes tightened a bit re- 
cently, however, when both The Daily Worker, 
whose editorial board has been headed by J. B. S. 
Haldane, and The Week, a privately subscribed 
typewritten sheet of political and diplomatic in- 
formation, were suppressed by government action. 


And Still Under Fire 


Second-hand bookshops in London are flourish- 
ing, with many houses yielding up what has been 
hoarded for years with a sort of “bookish piety.’ 
& J & London's first coffee-house—and re- 
putedly the very house in which coffee was in- 
troduced to London—has been somewhat dam- 
aged in recent raids. It was from the (then) 
“Grecian” that Steele, in his first Tatler, said 
he would address “‘ajl learned articles.” 3 3 % 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, who arrived in England 
on January 23 aioes an adventurous journey from 
southern France with his wife and maid, reported 
that the French showed a “definite change of 
feeling’’—against the Germans. %& % J Doris 
Leslie and her husband have been spending nights 
in a caravan outside London. The half-hour pre- 
liminary drive is, she says, “no joy ride.’ 
& SS & Sylvia Thompson writes from Cornwall 
that one of the most obvious things about this 
war is that everybody “has to get used to camp- 
ing out, mentally, on a ‘tight-rope’.”’ 


Visiting Frenchmen 

A dispatch from Vichy on January 30 an 
nounced the appointment of Antoine de Saint 
Exupéry to a committee for the organization of 
a new national body to replace the former po- 
litical parties of France. On the day following, 
Saint Exupéry told New York newspapermen that 
he had no desire to serve in that capacity and 
would have declined had he been consulted 
& S&S André Maurois, on lecture tour here, 
throws some new light on the French Academy 
At its first meeting after September 3, 1939, the 
chairman opened the proceedings with “Gentle 
men, our country is at war. I hope it will win 
We will now resume the word under considera- 
tion. .”’ The word, rare and difficult, was 
“agrume’’—meaning a certain kind of citrus fruit 


After twenty minutes’ battle over its definition, 
80-year-old Cardinal Baudrillart rose and _ said, 
“Gentlemen, I have a definition to suggest: 


‘agrume’—a word which is meant to show the 


serenity of the Academy during war-time.” 


The Home Front 


The Court of Appeals, 
tribunal, has recently refused to 
Russell to appeal the lower courts’ revocation of 
his appointment as professor at City College 
Quite apart from this, but deserving of record 
is Russell's own defense against a “seriously in- 
accurate’’ Associated Press dispatch: “I opposed 
[this war} in advance,” he said, “because al- 
though I thought that in this case there was a 
principle worth fighting for, the information that 
I had been able to collect convinced me that this 
principle could not be preserved by war... But 
while the war though bad enough has proved 
less terrible than we expected, conquest by Hitler 
has in many countries proved even worse. 

Soon after the conquest of Poland . I decided 
and publicly announced that I wished to support 
the war in any way that I could. 

(Continued on page 554) 
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New Americana: 
THE REVIEWS YELLOW WOLF: His Own Story 
4 By LUCULLUS V. McWHORTER “A _ new and 
REVEA L striking story of the Nez Perce War from the Indians’ 
7 , 4 point of view ... both impressive and moving’ 
WHY LIBRARIES N. Y. Times Book Review Recommended by the 
ARE BUYI NG Book-of-the-Month Ciub. MWiustrated, $3.50 
Y) LV& 
WITH CUSTER'S CAVALRY 
1 By KATHERINE GIBSON FOUGERA. ‘‘Has color, 
1 warmth, importance Fills empty spaces in the 
| history of that period and the men who moved 
1 through it.’—N. Y. Times Book Review. IMlustrated 
f from rare photographs. $3.00 
: TRAILS OF EARLY IDAHO 
By GEORGE W. GOODHART, as told to A. C. 
Anderson. ‘‘Describes factually Indian dances, mas- 
sacres, old forts, trading posts, the every-day life of 
1 trappers and Indian fighters. You just know that this 
is the manner in which these things happened.”’ 
S rom T eC N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. Illustrated, $3.00 
™ 
THE LAST OF THE BANDIT RIDERS 
By MATT WARNER, as told to Murray E. King. 
‘‘A priceless true tale of the Old West and its 
bandits . . . a fascinating picture from history ... a 
treasure among Western reminiscences.’’——-N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
1- Club. MUlustrated, $3.00 
t 
. THE LONGEST ROPE 
By WILLIAM WALKER, as told to D. F. Baber. 
- Here at last is the whole story of the incredible, 
Z blood-stained Johnson County Cattle War told for the 
a first time by a man who was on the spot. A _ breath- 
at lessly exciting book. Recommended by the Book-of-the- 
d Month Club. Illustrated, $3.50 
1. 
., General: 
y: THERE GO THE SHIPS 
€ By CAPT. RUDOLPH SMALE. ‘‘Has more value as 
e- sea literature than all the ghostings and rehashes and 
" fictionalizations of past marine exploits put together.”’ 
LINCOLN COLCORD, WN. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 
a- Illustrated, $4.00 
aS 
: PORLOCK 
ee By REGINALD HUNTER. ‘Here is an immortal 
n, figure in the great genre of Micawber, Falstaff, Panurge, 
d Pangloss, and Uncle Toby.’’—JOHN COWPER POWYS 
4 ‘‘A real creation in portraiture, with mellow humor and 
3 flavor. An exquisitely-made volume.’’—The Nation. 
1e Illustrated, $2.00 
RANALD MacDONALD, Adventurer 
By M. LEONA NICHOLS. ‘“‘A narrative of a life 
and travels that is of high value ... from a ms. 
heretofore known only to scholars.’’"—-N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books. IMllustrated, $3.00 
st 
id THE MAN VS. THE STATE 
f By HERBERT SPENCER. Edited by Albert Jay Nock. 
Oo Every library should have it ... Caxton’s reissue of 
e. Spencer’s classic essays restores to general circulation 
. y yA r a work long out of print. Recommended by the Book- 
rd THE CAXTON of-the-Month Club. 213 pages, $2.00. 
n- y + a 
a PRINTERS, LTD. CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
’ 70 King of Tragedy, by GERITH VON ULM. A fascinat- 
al- CALDW ELL, IDA HO ing biography that enables you to relive the hilarious 
a moments of Chaplin's greatest pictures, from Easy 
at Street to The Dictator. This full, rich story of his 
“ life and art shows as well the roles such personages 
is as Pola Negri, Paulette Goddard and H. G. Wells 
‘ut have played in Chaplin’s career. Illustrated, $3.50 
ed YOUR OWN TRUE STORY 
ler By BERL BEN ME¥R, author of The Story of Mi- 
; crobes. How the human body works, in terms anyone 
i can understand. Excellent explanatory illustrations by 
ec Shiro Miyazaki. $3.00 
ort 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 263 1. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf ..... ae 
2. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell ......... 189 2. Louis Adamic, From Many Lands . .. 104 
3. Willa Cather, Sapphira and the Slave Girl 143 3. Margaret Armstrong, Trelawny ........... 83 
4. Jan Struther (pseud.), Mrs. Miniver ...... 121 4. Heas Zinsser. As | Remember Hin 75 
5. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle ........... 109 5. Osa Johnson, I lal Aiton "34 

6. Nina Federova, The Family .............. 103 6. Pi P, D Our Y pe? he 

7. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My . Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years 65 
ee a ee See 70 7. René Kraus, Winston Churchill ..... 60 
8. Howard Spring, Fame is the Spur ........ 64 8. Anne Lindbergh, Wave of the Future ... 5 
9. Thomas Wolfe. You Can't Go Home Again 49 9. Clare Boothe, Europe in the Spring . 54 
10. Lella Warren, Foundation Stone .......... 38 10. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book 48 


COMMENT: There are no additions to the fiction list this month and variation in the order of titles is slight 
On the non-fiction list Mein Kampf has come up into first place again after having been buried in the 
body of the list for several months. Wéinston Churchill is the one new title on the non-fiction list 


CHILDREN'S Books: The five outstanding children’s books for the month are: Swe Barton, Superintendent of 
Narses, by Helen D. Boylston, Lassie Come Heme, by Eric Knight, Fair Adventure, by Elizabeth J. Gra 
Long Winter, by Laura Wilder, and Horton Hatches the Egg, by Dr. Seuss (pseud.). 
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Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark, New 
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Authors and critics, a few weeks ago, pooled 
their ideas on methods of combatting intolerance 
at the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Carl Van Doren suggested the radio 
dramatization of the lives of American minority 
heroes; and Archibald MacLeish offered the facili- 
ties of sound recording, reference and research 
of the Library of Congress for work on tran- 
scription programs. 

Ernest Hemingway has become Far East Cor- 
respondent for New York's PM. With his 
bride, the former Martha Gellhorn who is on 
assignment for Collier's, he has sailed for the 
Orient. 3% J J Edgar Snow arrived in Califor- 
nia recently aboard the China Clipper. He is 
scheduled for some lecturing before taking off 
again. J & Not in search of dramatic dig- 
gings but as a member of the War Department's 
advisory committee on education, Robert E. Sher- 
wood made a journey to Fort Dix. There was, 
he reported, a real lack of sports facilities. Sher- 
wood was with the Canadian Black Watch in 
the first World War. % % S% Allan Nevins 
has taken up the duties of the Harmsworth Chair 
of American History at Oxford; he is also the 
Visiting Carnegie Professor in the British Isles. 
3 SS % W.H. Auden was “poet in residence’ 
at Penn State College, February 17-24. 

Richard Wright (Native Son) has been award- 
ed the Spingarn Medal for the “powerful depic- 
tion in his ks . . . of the effect of proscrip- 
tion, segregation, and denial of opportunity to 
the American Negro.” % 3% Peter Dawson, 
a Midwesterner, graduate of the University of 
Illinois, former salesman and a “good shot with 
a gun,” won the Dodd, Mead—Western Story 
Magazine prize of $2000 on his novel called The 
Crimson Horseshoe. 


DIED 


JANUARY 9. Grover C. Hall, Montgomery Ad 
vertiser editor and uncompromising battler against 
intolerance, died at Montgomery, Ala., in his 
fifty-third year. Hall began as a printer's devil 
at the age of seventeen; and in 1928 won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his editorial blast at the 
Ku Klux Klan, gangism, flogging, and racial and 
religious hatreds. 


JANUARY 24. John Oxenham, British poet and 
novelist, died at Worthing, Sussex. He was, 
originally, William Arthur Dunkerley, and is be 
lieved to have legally changed his name to John 
Oxenham. (A daughter, Elsie Jeanette Oxen 
ham, is the author of sixty-odd books, most of 
which are novels for school girls.) Writing was 
first only an “‘alternative . . . from business’ but 
afterwards became his real profession. 


FEBRUARY 9. Lady Russell, the English author 
(“Elizabeth”) of Mr. Skeffington and twice the 
widow of noblemen, died in Charleston, S.C., of 
a blood infection. She was seventy-four. In 
1898 she published her autobiographical novel, 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden; and she 
never abandoned the pseudonym. Lady Russell 
was born Mary Annette Beauchamp, daughter 
of H. Herron Beauchamp, cousin of Katherine 
Mansfield. Her first husband was Count Hen 
ning von Arnim, of an old Junker family; and 
by him she had four children. Six years after 
his death in 1910, she regained her English 
citizenship by marriage to John Francis Stanley 
Russell, second Earl Russell. Three years later 
she was separated from her second husband, who 
died in 1930, leaving his title to his younger 
brother, Bertrand Russell. 

















| LEADERSHIP | 
FOR RURAL LIFE 


By Dwight Sanderson 
A concise guidebook for extension workers, 
rural ministers, social workers, teachers, |i- 
brarians, etc. Foreword by M. L. Wilson. 
ae a volume that meets a long felt 
need.”’"—Christian Advocat. $1.05 


BASKETBALL 


Its Origin and Development 
By James Naismith 
INVENTOR OF THE GAME 




















The game the whole world plays will be fifty 
years old in 1941. Her is the fascinating 
story of its invention srowth by.the man 
who invented it. 


“An excellent book on one of the nation’s 
most popular and most widely played games.” 
GRANTLAND RIc# $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 








347 Madison Ave., New York 
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Educational - General 
Americana - Ginst Editions 
Fine Sets 
A rare opportunity to secure many 
“out-of-print” and staple titles at low 


cost. Accumulation of 39 years offers 
you a selection of more than 


50,000 trrues 


Both new and used books, all guar- 
anteed in good condition. Send us 
your want lists or 


MAKE UP YOUR ORDER FROM OUR 
FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


Established 1902 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Children’s Librarians 
report an ever-growing demand 
for Eric Knight's great dog story 


Lassie Come-Home 


“LASSIE COME-HOME proves more popular 

very day. I don’t think I have ever had a 
book which the children asked for more con 
stantly.”’ 


Ruth P. Tubby, Montclair Public Library 


“T am very glad to add my praise of LASSIE 
COME-HOME to the many others you have, 
for we have more calls for that book than any 
other book.’’ 

Katherine Watson, Denver Public Library 


“We are finding LASSIE COME-HOME one 
of our outstanding books. I especially like th« 
way Mr. Knight makes us conscious of how 
Lassie feels without giving her human charac- 
teristics 


Natalie Mayo, San Francisco Public Library 


“At the present time, we have seven copies of 

the book in our Children’s Department, but it 

is seldom one can be found on the shelves.’’ 
Helen D. Ketcham, Yonkers Public Library 


“We have enjoyed it very much and it is 
finding many friends.” 


Della McGregor, St. Paul Public Library 











LASSIE COME-HOME 


Written by ERIC KNIGHT 
Illustrated by MARGUERITE KIRMSE 





if $2.00 @® WINSTON @ Philadelphia 
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Eric Knight 


MERICA, says Eric Knight, is a ‘country of 

laughter” but “the moment young America 
gets to the typewriter he seems to desert his 
native self and too often becomes something 
like an imitation of what a writer is supposed 
to be.” This, of course, is the opinion of an 
Englishman—but not indeed one of those who 
could be justly accused of living in glass houses. 


Eric Knight was born in Yorkshire, April 10, 
1887, in a little town called Menston, famous 
only as the seat of a long-established lunatic 
asylum. He was the son of luckless Quakers; 
and his younger brothers all died in childhood. 
His father was killed in the Boer War, and his 
mother went to Russia as English governess to 
“Princess somebody's children.” When he was 
twelve he got a job in the mills—four shillings 
a week—but before long he came to America. 


He had, however, no love for the schoolroom, 
and so ran off to work first in a sawmill, then a 
carpet factory, and finally as copyboy on the Old 
Philadelphia Press. But he was soon “caught” 
and shipped off to Cambridge Latin School and 
later to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. From 
there he went to the Beaux Arts (New York) 
and the National Academy of Design, where he 
won the Suydam Medal for draftsmanship. When 
the World War came along he enlisted, went to 
France in the Princess Pat Regiment (Canadian 
light infantry), and spent all his leaves in York- 
shire. 


He returned to the States, and floated around 
considerably. First he tried to learn lock sales- 
manship. Then he edited a house organ for 
Yale and Towne, and before long was drawing 
cartoons for the Stamford Advocate. For the joy 
of a course in field artillery at Fort Sill he joined 
the United States Army and became a captain in 
the National Guard. 


But before long he was back in the newspaper 
business again. He edited the Darien Review 
(300 circulation); then went to the Norwalk 
Sentinel; and then on to New York (City News 
and Bronx Home News). But he was not be- 
coming an ace overnight. So he resorted to a 
little globe-trotting, and gathered copy for a 
bewildering miscellany of European newspapers. 


In 1931 George Antheil, the enfant terrible of 
modern American music, suggested that he enlarge 
one of his short stories. Knight was a little 
uncertain of himself but put a good deal of 
energy into the task, and wound up eventually 
with a novel Song on Your Bugles. It was a 
“good nod” in England in 1936 and was pub- 
lished here the year following. 





Er1Ic KNIGHT 


Meanwhile he had published a lesser novel 


Invitation to Life (1934) and Story magazine had 
printed “The Marne,” a very short piece whic! 
made its way into an O. Henry Memorial Award 
volume. Knight had been married in 1932 and 
had gone to live on a farm in Valley Forge. Fox 
Films had lured him to Hollywood and Para 
mount had kept him there—for a while. But in 
neither place had he put down any real roots 
He worked an alfalfa ranch in the San Fernando 
Valley. Here, during a year of writing—between 
days and nights of irrigation—he began to turn 
out better work. Only recently he bought an 
old stone house in Pennsylvania. 


The best known of all of his tales, The Flying 
Yorkshireman, first appeared in Story in July 
1937. Of how this tale took form, he 
“. . . once I had admitted in the first line . . 
that Sam Small believed he could fly if he had 
faith, it was almost ‘out of my hands.’ In 
came You Play the Black and the Red Comes Up 
a sob-in-the-throat affair with a kind of burlesqu: 
subtlety, written under the pseudonym ‘Richard 
Hallas.” And in March 1940 he_ published 
another novel, The Happy Land. 


says, 


1938 


Knight laments the fact that the Yorkshir« 
dialect, that fine-spoken and ‘“mouth-filling 
tongue” in which he writes, is dying out. “Yet 
it is strong enough,” he says, ‘not to die quickly.’ 


B. ALSTERLUND 











DEMOCRACY . 
COMMUNISM ... 
PO. 








COMPARED FOR SCHOOL USE 


We have had so many requests from schools for copies of the 
parallel “Comparison of Democracy, Communism, and Fascism,” 
quoting authentic sources, and included in recent editions of 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, that we have re- 
printed a quantity of copies of the article and can supply them 
for library and classroom use at the following nominal charge: 
up to 25 copies, 5c per copy; 25 to 49 copies, 4c per capy; 50 
copies or more, 3c per copy. We will pay postage, but to avoid 
bookkeeping, remittance is to be sent with your order, and quan- 
tities of 25 or more can be mailed only to one address. We are 
told that there is nothing elsewhere available which so clearly em- 
phasizes the differences between Americanism and Dictatorship. 


AMERICANISM ESSAY CONTEST 
of THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


The American Legion Auxiliary, which includes the wives, 
mothers, daughters, and sisters of American Legion members, 
annually offers prizes to school children for the best essays on 
Americanism. Sets of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA are offered as prizes in the Essay Contest for 1940-41. 
Colorful posters have been prepared announcing the Americanism 
Essay Contest this year, and copies are available, without charge 
upon request, for posting on bulletin boards in libraries and 
school rooms. 


Address all inquiries to The Reference Library 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 
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Paul Engle 


LITTLE less than seven years ago Paul 

Engle was a young and rather new poet— 
“somebody walking in America in proud shoes,” 
said one of his critics, “an eagle orator, a thump- 
ing-good, tub-thumping Fourth of July congress- 
man,” said another. And in the storm that fol- 
lowed the public learned less about Mr. Engle’s 
poetry and more about what high-wrought re- 
views the book critics can write when each one 
has himself decided not to eat his own words 
until the last crumb’s gone. Meanwhile Mr 
Engle as a writer has, on the whole, neither ful- 
filled the promise nor carried out the threat. 

Paul Engle was born in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
October 12, 1908, the son of Hamilton Allen 
Engle and Evelyn Reinheimer Engle, and the 
grandson of a horse fancier who “kept himself 
poor buying fine trotting and carriage steeds.” 
Last year his father—sixty-five—'‘broke and five- 
gaited a saddle stallion.” 

Young Paul had his early schooling in Cedar 
Rapids and then went off to Coe College, where 
the depression had revolutionized finance and stu- 
dents were paying tuition in calves, pigs, and 
potatoes. Engle wrote for the Caravan, issued 
twice a year by the Writers’ Club; and it was 
from this that the Literary Digest (June 15, 1929) 
reprinted his sonnet “The Second Coming,” pre- 
sumably his first appearance in the regular peri- 
odical press. He received a B.A. in 1931 and 
proceeded in the year following to the University 
of Iowa. For his master’s thesis he submitted his 
first book of poems. These were published as 
Worn Earth (1932) in the Yale Younger Poets 
Series. Columbia awarded him a fellowship; and 
while he was at work on his Ph.D. he re- 
ceived a Rhodes Scholarship for Oxford. In the 
spring of 1933 his “America Remembers’ won 
Poetry'’s competition for a Chicago World's Fair 
poem. 

He sailed for England and was enrolled at 
Merton College. He found time for cricket and 
won his oars on the Varsity eight at Henley. In 
July 1936 he married Mary Nissen, also an 
Iowan, and they set out on a wedding trip that 
took them through Scandinavia, Poland, and 
Russia. 


Meanwhile his American Song (1934) was fol- 
lowed in the spring of 1936 by a book of place 
poems, Break the Heart's Anger. Again review- 
ers turned in a mixed report—though less 
extremist—and again the dissenting opinion 
pounced most heavily on his tendency toward 
overstatement. 

With his return from Europe he was made 
lecturer in poetry at the University of Iowa. In 
1939 came what many believe to be his best dis- 
ciplined book of verse, Corn, from which “March”’ 
and “Windy Night’’ were singled out for very 
special praise. His first novel, Always the Land, 





PAUL ENGLE 


was published only a few weeks ago. Like most 
of his books of verse, the good writing is scat 
tered and the whole gives an impression of self 
indulgence and lack of control. 

With Wilbur L. Schramm he edits American 
Prefaces, issued by the University of Iowa's 
Writers’ Workshop, which last fall became a 
quarterly and changed its format. “We want a 
better balance,” said its editors, “between poetry, 
fiction, and criticism. Our emphasis will be 
heavily on imaginative writing. .. If there is one 
conviction we will keep constantly in our mind 
it is the profound necessity of keeping alive a 
literature of human values in a world gone 
mechanized and inhuman.” 


APRIL BooK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
Kabloona, by Gontran de Poncins. Reynal 


Literary Guild of America 


Mountain Meadow, by John Buchan. Houghton 
Junior Literary Guild 

_Older boys: Sports and Games, by Harold Keith 
Crowell 

Older girls: High Hurdles, by Frances Duncombe 
Holt 

Intermediate group: Pete, by Tom Robinson 
Viking 


Primary group: Animals 
Margaret Waring Buck. Rand 


Catholic Book Club 


Our Lady of Guadalupe, by Francis Parkinson Keyes 
Morrow 


Through the Year, by 


(corrected March choice) 





